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Professor and Mrs. John W. Kneller and daughter Linda. 


GQ NEW PROVOST is John W. Kneller, professor 

of French and chairman of the department of Romance 
languages. He succeeds Thurston E. (Ted) Manning, who 
resigned last year to become vice president and dean of the 
faculties at the University of Colorado. Dr. Kneller’s 
appointment to the post by President Robert K. Carr was 
confirmed by the Board of Trustees in their meeting on 
March 27. He will officially take over the office and 
relinquish his present position on July 1. 

A graduate of Clark University (1938), Dr. Kneller 
joined the Oberlin faculty as instructor in Romance lan- 
guages and literature in 1950, shortly after receiving his 
Ph.D. from Yale University. He had spent a year at the 
Sorbonne in Paris under grants from the French govern- 
ment and from the Fulbright program. He became an 
assistant professor in 1952, an associate professor in 1955, 
and a full professor and chairman of the department in 
| ea 

Only this year Professor Kneller was appointed tc a 
three-year term as editor of the French Review after serv- 
ing three years as its managing editor. Official publica- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers of French, 
the Review, a bimonthly, has a circulation of 11,000. 
Professor Kneller is a member of the executive council of 
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the American Association of Teachers of French and 
president of the Ohio Chapter of the Association. He is 
a past president of the Modern Language Section of the 
Ohio College Association. He is listed in the latest edition 
of Who’s Who in America. 


In the academic year 1963-64 he was in France on an 
Oberlin College Research Status appointment preparing a 
book on the French romantic poet, Gerard de Nerval. 
J. Minard, Paris publisher, brought out two of his studies 
on Nerval’s prose masterpiece, Aurelia, in the summer of 
1964. Previous publications include Introduction a la 
poesie francaise (Ginn and Company, 1962), in collabora- 
tion with Henry A. Grubbs, professor of French at Ober- 
lin; Initiation au francais (The Macmillan Co., 1963), in 
collaboration with Henry A. Grubbs and Simon Baren- 
baum, associate professor of French; contributions to the 
book The Poem Itself (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1960); and numerous articles and reviews that have ap- 
peared in the Yale French Studies, the Modern Language 
Journal, the Romantic Review, the French Review, and 
Publications of the Modern Language Association. He has 
been a member of the First Poetry Trio, a group which 
reads poetry in English, French, and German. ASS 
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Board on Geographic Names Claude 
Birdseye Point, in honor of Oberlin’s 
illustrious geographer, Claude Hales 
Birdseye, ‘01 (1878-1941). In 1923 
Dr. Birdseye led an intensive mapping 
expedition down the entire length of 
the Canyon, the 500-mile journey 
taking 2% months. The survey was 
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currently living in Arlington, Virginia. 
A sister, Ellen Birdseye Hatch, °02, 
M.A., °03, taught in the women’s 
physical education department, 1909- 
20, then was director of recreation for 
25 years. A nephew, George Birdseye 
Hatch, °28, lives in Allison Park, Penn- 
sylvania; a niece, Katherine Birdseye 
Votaw, °34, lives in Sioux Falls, South 
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THE ROLE THAT MUSIC PLAYS in the 
lives of handicapped children was 
presented in a significant lecture by 
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INikes IS ONE WORLD into which the handicapped child 

can walk on an equal footing with his better equip- 
ped brother. There is some form of musical expression he 
can find to adapt to his limited physical or mental re- 
sources. 

It is difficult to ignore the “humanistic” approach to 
the teaching of music, especially when the pupils deviate 
from the norm. Dr. Erwin H. Schneider of Ohio State 
University lists two broad differences between the goals 
of the music educator and the music therapist: 

¢ “The music therapist works primarily with the atypical 
or abnormal human being, while the music educator works 
with the more normal human being and 

¢ The music therapist is primarily interested in what 
musical experience can do for a patient, while the music 
educator is more interested in what a child can do for 
music.” 

Fortunately, not all music educators are interested 
primarily in what a child can do for music. Many are 
concerned vitally with what music can do for the child 
in helping him adjust to and enrich his life. Therefore, 
the teacher must use the humanistic approach of the music 
therapist in teaching music to handicapped children. 


The Emotionally Disturbed 


It is Music that can charm an emotionally disturbed 
child outside himself. These children reflect an emotional 
imbalance in their singing patterns — in monotone, loud 
staccato tones, or by singing an octave lower, and not in 
the “normal pitch range” of the better adjusted children. 

An emotionally disturbed child has to be led to express 
himself musically. He has usually been shushed and scolded 
so many times for being noisy that he is afraid to make 
a sound. He must be encouraged to touch a musical 
instrument. Therefore, the clever music teacher will lead 
him to a cymbal or bass drum and urge him to hit it. 
When he can really whack the cymbal without fear, an- 
other hurdle has been safely taken. Later, the child may 
use the cymbal or drum to work off his hostility in this 
indirect and acceptable way. 


Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy, '34, is a teacher of music, typing, 
and journalism at Sunbeam School for Crippled Children, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She is also organist and music director of the Church 
of Our Lord in Cleveland and teaches piano and organ privately. 
She was one of three music educators from the United States to 
lecture at the 6th Annual Congress of the International Society 
for Music Education in Budapest, Hungary, last June. Her lecture 
was reprinted in the Soviet musical review Sovietscaia Musica, 
October, 1964, issue, one of the very few western papers to be 
reviewed in that publication. The above article grows out of that 
lecture. 
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Music Speaks for the 


VARIN Soh 
The Sunbeam School Choir, Elizabeth Kondorossy, center, singing 
their Sunbeam School Song: 


“High upon Mount Overlook, There stands a school so fair, 
Lifting high her noble standards, To the circling air. 


The first step in teaching music to the emotionally 
disturbed child is to teach him to listen. This is done by 
taking him on “music walks,” making a game of hunting 
for musical sounds in the world about him, like the pitch 
levels of a train whistle. 

Next comes “tone matching.” If the matching goes well, 
the child might pretend to walk up steps. The concept of 
actually climbing seems to explain the rising pitch desired 
in an ascending scale. 

When the time has arrived to sing the scale, the teacher 
introduces jingles, first singing “My name is Mary Jones” 
to each step of the scale, gradually progressing upward. 
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Courage is the lesson taught, Within her sturdy walls. 
Laughter is the music flowing, Down her spacious halls. 

Ever onward, always striving, This shall be our theme. 

Led by thy example glorious. Hail to thee, Sunbeam.” ERK: 


Next come jingles, such as “As I stood underneath the 
tree, a little bird sang ‘hi’ to me,” singing one syllable to 
each note of the scale up and down. After trying such 
jingles, it is natural for children to start creating their 
own. When they are ridiculous, these jingles can evoke 
laughter. A child who can laugh is relaxed, and with that 
reaction his voice will usually rise in intonation. 


Such a child can sing on pitch with a musical instru- 
ment long before he can sing a melody without accompa’ 
niment. At about this time song flutes can be introduced, 
because blowing them seems to widen the vocal range. 
When he has reached the place where he is willing to 
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By ExizaBETH Davis Konporossy, °34 


sing in a group and do a solo part, the joy of singing with 
others is his. Only then can mention be made of efforts 
to improve tone quality. 

Many such children, neglected, abused, unstimulated by 
loving attention, frustrated, blocked by hostility, through 
happy, relaxed play experiences with rhythm and song, 
can be helped toward healthy, emotional development. 


The Blind Child 


Music has always been considered to be one of the im- 
portant avenues for a blind person to follow in earning a 
livelihood, as a musician or as a piano tuner. Today music 
lessons are considered valuable not only from a professional 
point of view, but also from a social one. The blind child 
with music lessons on piano or some other instrument can 
be a participant — not just a “looker on” as is his lot so 
often. He may even be the entertainer and thus contribute 
to a friendship group. 

Music training can also be a morale builder for a blind 
child. It gives him the opportunity of competing with the 
sighted child. It can also lead him to a safe and worth- 
while use of leisure time. It helps to meet his need for 
recognition. 

Music is taught to the blind pupil in lieu of art classes. 
Music appreciation classes help him find enjoyment to 
substitute for his inability to secure this in the field of art. 

Eurhythmics trains the Braille pupil to think and expe- 
rience note values, pulse, and phrases, and also serves to 
develop coordination, good posture, and grace, all of which 
are of inestimable value to a blind child. 

It has been thought that a blind musician has a compen- 
sation in his hearing to the degree that if he can hear a 
piece of music played through several times he is able to 
play it. This is far from the truth. As with the sighted 
children, only the exceptionally gifted child can do this. 
The rest must “read” their music as does the sighted child. 
And what a painstakingly complicated process it is! The 
music staff and visible music symbols mean nothing to 
him. The pitch and note values are incorporated in the 
Braille dots. The great problem for the Braille pupils is 
that the same musical character will be used in the regular 
literary or mathematical vocabulary, having a different 
meaning in each subject. 

The American Printing House for the Blind in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has transcribed into Braille the major works 
of musical literature. A blind person wishing to play a 
new work on his instrument must first read it in these 
Braille dots, phrase by phrase. Once he has read it, he 
must memorize it and remember each phrase until he has 
the whole work learned. Unlike the sighted person, who 
can read and play almost simultaneously, the blind musician 


Elizabeth 
Davis 
Kondorossy, *34 


must first read with his fingers, memorize, then play, and 
always remember. 


Miss Gladys Anderson, a music teacher of blind chil- 
dren in the Cleveland Public Schools, herself blind, has 
collaborated with Miss Marie Martin of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music in transcribing Miss Martin’s Music 
Textbooks, Find It In A Song, Books 1 and 2, which I 
took with me to the Conference in Budapest. To make the 
transcriptions they used the Thermoform Machine, a 
reproducing machine that copies hand transcribed Braille 
literature. 

Miss Martin and Miss Anderson have devised ingenious 
raised forms on this machine to show the basic music 
fundamentals. They have also “illustrated” the songs in 
their textbook with bas relief portraits, such as, a house, 
a tree, a car, and so on. The Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion provides these machines for all teachers of the blind 
who wish to use them. 


The Mentally Deficient 


Music acts as a morale builder to the mentally deficient 
child. These children are so slow mentally they cannot 
learn academic subjects, and so are ungraded; but they 
can be taught to sing songs in harmony for a 50-minute 
program, as did one of our slow learning classes in Cleve- 
land. The appeal of music had stimulated them to achieve 
to a degree of musical excellence that far surpassed their 
academic accomplishments. At the same time it gave them 
social status. 

The music teacher has found that these “slow learners” 
can learn music as correctly as the normal child; it merely 
takes longer. They are taught new songs by rote, since 
reading music is beyond their ability. One teacher dis- 
covered that in singing with a particularly harmonious 
tenor, the singers all switched to the second part, leaving 
the melody bare. The teacher was then forced to reverse 
the usual procedure in teaching a song. She had to 
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rehearse and drill to bring the singers back to the melody. 
This teacher does not teach the second or third voice parts 
of a song, but lets her singers “feel” the harmony they 
enjoy singing and which in all cases is accurate in pitch. 


Fortunately, mentally retarded children are usually 
placid by nature and can tolerate the monotony of con- 
stant repetition until the new music is learned. It is the 
teacher whose patience is apt to become jaded in the 
teaching process. 

As with the emotionally disturbed child, the vocal prob- 
lem with slow learners is one of monovtonism. As he gains 
confidence in his ability to perform and enjoys the result- 
ing experience, his tone becomes more true and his pitch 
range broadens. 


Deaf Children 


There are other children who will never be able to 
know the real meaning of music because they cannot hear, 
but educators working with deaf children have learned 
that music can be made for them a personal experience 
which is both a pleasure and an enrichment. 

Deaf children begin schooling earlier than normal chil- 
dren in order to develop a speaking vocabulary. Prior to 
this, however, it is necessary for the teacher to create in 
them the sensation of sound and stimulate their “hearing.” 
This experience, which comes to them as a revelation, is 
done at the piano. The teacher has them place their fingers 
on the lid of the instrument in order to feel the vibrations. 
Even a totally deaf child can soon learn to recognize the 
accent of a march or a waltz rhythm in this way and can 
distinguish between the two. 

Most hearing children learn a few nursery rhymes at 
home, but deaf children never learn them until they at- 
tend school, as the teacher plays the rhythms of the verses 
on the piano in the rhythm room so the children can feel 
the vibrations. They can even come to recognize rhymes 
from the rhythms of the verse when they are thus played. 


The speech therapist works closely with the music 
teacher of the deaf child. When new words are to be 
learned, the speech teacher writes the word on the black- 
board, marking the accent. He then plays the piano while 
repeating the word to show the stressed syllable. The chil- 
dren, touching the piano, feel the accent as they, too, say 
the word. 


The first step is to teach the deaf child to tap the 
rhythm of the music vibrations he “feels.” This requires 
great concentration from him and cannot be learned in 
one lesson. Music with a strong rhythmic accent such as a 
march should be used. The deaf child must learn to stop 
tapping when the music stops, and start again when the 
music is played. 

All sorts of games can be originated around this idea. 
In fact, the first words in the kindergartner’s vocabulary 
are the rhythmic activities he learns through the sensation 
of touch. To develop a sense of rhythm it is necessary to 
teach all activities, beginning with a march, then, run, 
fly, skip, hop, elephant walk, and many others. In this 
way he recognizes all these activities by feeling the vibra- 
tions of the piano. Older children learn to beat 4/4, 3/4, 


2/4, and 6/8 rhythms and to recognize them when they 
are played. 
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Dr. Charlotte Ziegler, teacher of the deaf in Vienna, 
Austria, in her excellent text for teaching rhythms and 
speech to the deaf, Rhythmik In Der Taubstumenschule, 
uses balloons with her deaf classes for both rhythm work 
and speech instruction. When held close to the cheek, the 
balloon catches the sound vibrations without the receiver 
needing to face the source of the sound. Dr. Ziegler has 
her deaf pupils sit on the floor so they can feel the vibra- 
tions of the rhythmic patterns she plays on the piano and 
which they in turn beat out on tambourines and other 
percussion instruments. After these rhythm exercises are 
mastered, she has each child conduct the rest of the class. 


In Stockholm I attended the Scandinavian Conference 
for Special Education and heard a group of deaf children 
play simple pieces in four-part harmony. They were pupils 
of Mrs. Johannson, teacher at the Manilla Institute for 
the Deaf, who had taught them to read music and play 
musical instruments. They were conducted by another deaf 
child. The instruments were played with remarkable tonal- 
ity by these children and in perfect rhythm, with an 
accurate reading of the score by both the director and the 
players. 

The teaching of rhythm is the first step, and not until 
that is well established can the progression to melody be 
made. The first approach to the understanding of melody 
is for the deaf child to learn the difference between “high” 
and “low.” The feeling can be transmitted by the vibra- 
tions of the piano. The basic meaning of the two range 
extremes can be helped by visual aids, such as a fine piece 
of cloth for “high” and a coarse piece of cloth for “low.” 
When the children understand these ideas well the teacher 
can take them to the piano and play a high C and a low 
C. It is not then difficult for them to identify the high C 
as fine and the low C as coarse. 

Mr. A. V. Uden, Principal of the School for the Deaf 
in St. Michielgestal, The Netherlands, suggests a means 


of refining the vibration sense. He made a staff frame on 
which could be placed colored blocks to represent notes: 
do, black; re, blue; mi, green; fa, red; sol, light brown; 
la, pink; si, yellow; do, white. Red rods served as bars, 
half blacks as quavers, blank blocks for rests. The low 
blocks are big, the high blocks small. With these the chil- 
dren can play a game of a sort of note-lotto, by putting 
notes on the staff corresponding to the notes on the piano. 
Later, they are allowed to play the notes on the piano. At 
the same time they learn the sound-gestures: every tone 
has its own gesture, very important to deaf children. At 
the end of about four years they can distinguish the whole 
scale, feeling the differences between even half tones. Also 
something of the tone quality can be felt. A low “do” and 
a high “do” are both felt as “do.” They can even learn to 
recognize the same intervals like do-mi-sol low and do-mi- 
sol high. 

Deaf children can learn many dances, which activity 
they seem to love. The singing dances are spoken or sung 
at first at the piano and then danced. The dance steps are 
not taught by imitation only, but by having the children 
memorize the patterns and sequences. This is a difficult 
task for the deaf child, since there is no music to alert 
the mind to the change of step. 


I was greatly impressed with the techniques used by 
the teacher of music at the Alexander Graham Bell School 
for the Deaf in Cleveland in establishing the rhythm for 
the folk dancing which her pupils enjoy so much. She 
started the music, either from the piano or on a record, 
directed the rhythmic pattern which would be caught by 
the leader of the group. The dancers watched the leader, 
followed her movements, and the result was perfectly 
coordinated dancers and music. An uninformed observer 
would never have discovered that these dancers could not 
hear the music. Likewise, on the ballroom floor, the deaf 
dancers cannot be distinguished from those who can hear 


Combined choral group, Cleveland Public Schools, present Spring Concert. Esther Keller, director Cleveland's choral groups, center stage. 
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Blind piano pupil with Gladys Anderson, blind teacher. 


because they can feel the vibrations of the orchestra, 
especially the rhythm and beat of the bass and snare drums, 
which enable them to dance to the beat of the music. 

While music cannot be taken into the life of a deaf 
child with the same degree of achievement as is experienced 
by the hearing child, it can be a thrilling factor in fulfilling 
his inner needs. The ideal goal for the music teacher of 
such a child is to make music a personal experience for 
him which can be a participating pleasure as well as a 
source of enrichment. 


The Orthopedically Handicapped 


My particular area is teaching music to the orthopedically 
handicapped child. In my eleven years of teaching music 
to pupils at Sunbeam School for Crippled Children in 
Cleveland, Ohio, I have never met a handicapped child 
who did not respond to the appeal of music. To some of 
them it was the only therapy that could draw them out 
of the prison of their handicap. To all of them its charm 
helped to fill the void in lives made empty by physical or 
mental impairment. 

In the Special Schools and Classes in Cleveland, those 
pupils who have the physical potential are taught to par- 
ticipate in some form of musical activity: playing a musical 
instrument, singing in a chorus, or dancing. Those who 
have the inspiration are motivated to create songs or 
rhythms. All of them are well-grounded in music appreci- 
ation. 

The music appreciation includes two concerts a year by 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The music for these 
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concerts is the source material for the music appreciation 
classes. Among the 28,548 children in greater Cleveland 
who attended the concerts last year, the crippled children 
of Sunbeam School were transported to Severance Hall 
as they are every year, to hear the “live” performance of 
the music to which they had been introduced in these 
classes. 

The emphasis in any teaching should be on teaching 
children rather than teaching the subject. The values of a 
music program can be viewed only in the terms of pupil 
enrichment. 

Contrary to what many people outside the Special 
Education field believe, education of orthopedically handi- 
capped children in principle does not differ radically from 
the education of children who have no definite physical 
handicaps. Handicapped children have similar capacities 
for enjoyment found in so-called “normal” children, plus 
their own special needs brought about by their particular 
physical limitations. In other words, though these children 
have differences, one approaches their education in a man- 
ner similar to that of the regular school teacher who must 
always deal with the individual peculiarities of his pupils. 
Their physical handicap is just another variable in their 
personality make-up. The difference that exists between 
special and regular education is more a matter of degree 
than of kind. 

The music program is carried out in the spirit of fun 
with an enthusiasm for music as its most important goal. 
Modifications because of physical limitations, however, are 
always necessary. The one requirement is that each child 
perform to the maximum of his physical potential in the 
musical activity being presented, even if it is no more than 
for the child to tap a wrist brace against the metal part of 
his wheel chair for rhythm accompaniment. 


In my general music classes at Sunbeam School I give 
every child an opportunity to sing solo throughout the year, 
even though speech for that child is sometimes nearly im- 
possible. These children have far fewer inhibitions about 
the outcome than they have desire to be able to participate 
in some kind of activity before an appreciative, or at least 
sympathetic audience. They want to try to sing, even the 
most spastic, and I give them that chance. The other boys 
and girls wait with great understanding until the verse is 
ended, no matter how prolonged the ordeal may become, 
and strangely enough, the flow of the song seems to loosen 
tight throat muscles so that the spastic child sings much 
more fluently than he can speak. Maybe it is relaxation 
that accounts for this, maybe the rhythmic pattern aids the 
vocal utterances, or maybe it is the will to create something 
that can be beautiful. 

For the orthopedically handicapped, variations in rhythm 
work are needed. A dance for children on crutches should 
not contain a locked arm swing. Another dance pattern 
such as the bow or the balance step must be substituted. In 
this way one compromises, improvises, and substitutes, but 
does not materially change the basic music program. 


Social Development 


A person’s ability to relate himself to others is often a 
primary cause of his happiness or unhappiness. All too 
often handicapped children have not had the opportunities 
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which could help to develop these interpersonal relation- 
ships. Many of them have been isolated from other chil- 
dren all their lives because of parental over-protection or, 
just as frequently, from parental embarrassment or neg- 
lect. Or the extent of their physical disability may have 
made it impossible for them to participate in any team 
project. There are many ways in which the music program 
can assist in the social development of these children. 


All children need feelings of acceptance and _ success 
before they can relate to others. With the varieties of 
activities possible, every child can find a way to con’ 
tribute to the music program and gain a real feeling of 
success. The music class is one more way in which all 
children participate, in relation to each other and as part 
of a whole group. 


Singing 

Singing is an important part of any music program. At 
Sunbeam School, every child is given a chance to sing in 
weekly music periods. One group of picked voices is the 
performing choir; the other we call “Sing For Fun.” In 
it are all the boys and girls. It is in these general music 
sessions that we introduce the fundamentals of music 
harmony and music appreciation so that every boy and 
girl is exposed to it, not just those who can perform. 


Singing adds inflection to speaking voices and gives an- 
other opportunity for work on enunciation. Since a strong 
sense of rhythm is basic in correct speech development, 
singing gives children practice in the rhymical use of 
words — if the text is fitted accurately to the rhythm of 
the music. For the same reason, singing is also beneficial 
for cerebral palsied children with speech defects. Singing 
helps them produce more words on one breath, and often 
releases tensions which limit speech production. 


Ue LEE 


Deaf choral group. Alexander Graham Bell School for the deaf. 
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For all children rote songs are used at first. These are 
very simple, often accompanied with pictures or objects 
to increase interest and understanding of the words. The 
use of music books is added with the older children when 
they are ready to learn to read music. Finally, the children 
learn to play some of their songs on the piano, autoharp, 
or bells. 


Individual pitch work is necessary for all children, but 
much more time is needed with cerebral palsied children 
whose speech is affected. At the beginning, with the aid of 
the piano, they may be able to duplicate only one note on 
pitch. With diligent practice this can be greatly increased. 


Many of the elements of music theory can be presented as 
a form of ear-training, rhythm, and individual pitch work. 
Using theory in this way, as a part of related musical 
experience instead of drill per se, utilizes it in therapeutic 
devices and makes it more meaningful for the children. 


Music, therefore, is an area of enrichment for those 
unfortunate children who were born with the similar de- 
sires of the normal child but with an unequal potential 
for attaining them. Until they were introduced to the 
world of music in a classroom experience, their separate 
handicaps had excluded many of them from their social 
environment. In music they found their first and for some 
their only cooperative venture. The orthopedically hand- 
icapped child cannot join in team play, but he can learn to 
sing in a chorus. The deaf child cannot sing, but he can 
be taught rhythmic expression. The emotionally disturbed 
child is withdrawn until the therapy of music insinuates 
itself through the shell of his resistance and induces him 
to share a social experience with others in group singing. 
The mentally retarded child cannot learn the fundamentals 
of his academic work, but he is stimulated by music to 
learn songs with enthusiasm. The blind child cannot see 


Blind ensemble, one of Cleveiand’s special classes for the blind. 
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to follow a chorus leader or orchestra conductor, but he 
can play a solo instrument, or in a musical group, follow 
its lead. Those who have not the capacity to do any of 
these can be taught to listen discriminatingly for greater 
enjoyment. Music can bring into the lives of each of these 
types of children a potential for enjoyment that recognizes 
no handicap. 


Our country is now experiencing a period of social ad- 
justment. Last May I attended the annual festival of music 
presented by the Cleveland Public Schools combined or- 
chestra, chorus, and band. It was given in Severance Hall, 
the home of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The 
three groups, each numbering 100-130 young musicians 
from 14-18 years of age presented a difficult program of 
good music, faultlessly performed. 


The personnel of these three musical groups, integrated 
racially, present one answer to the problem of our present 
social revolution. The membership in these musical organi- 
zations was roughly 50-50 white and non-white. 


These young musicians were selected by their teachers 
for these groups because of their superior musical ability, 
not because they belonged to a particular racial group. 
Music was the unifying force and, perhaps, music is one 
of the best solutions to existing ethnic social problems in 
a society. Just as music can be said to be a leveler of 
physical inequalities, so music can be a leveler of man- 
made inequities. 


Song is a language known to ev’ryone, 

Born in the sighing wind when earth was young, 
Heard in the song of birds that greet the sun, 
Songs speak for man in ev'ry tongue. 


Raise then your chorus when your heart 1s glad, 
Hear how its music soars on wings of joy, 

Lifts spirits when the human heart is sad, 
Brings hope to every girl and boy. 


Schedule of Events 


May 13 Thursday 23 Sunday 
STUDENT CHAMBER MUSIC 
1 Saturday aealoe crashing her some ott RECITAL: Gt) 223 eee W 8:00 p.m. 
BIG WEEK END BEGINS BESDLAD ht eeaabeves GERMAN DEPARTMENT FILM, H 7:30 p.m. 
TRACK, at Ohio Wesleyan eae ol Goethe's Faust 
BASEBALL, Mount Union Eee rrida 
LACROSSE, Ohio Wesleyan y 24 Monday 
TENNIS, Hiram PARENTS WEEK END STARTS GOLF, Case - Western Reserve 
S *O.D.A. (see above) : 
2 Sunday fe tSePacds 25 Tuesday 
STUDENT WOODWIND ENSEMBLE oes an BASEBALL, at Heidelberg 
, Denison TENNIS, at Case Tech 
3 Monday BASEBALL, at Otterbein 
GOLF, at Columbus LACROSSE, at Kenyon 27 Thursday 
4 Tuesday pen NN penis SENIOR ASSEMBLY occ F Noon 
BASEBALL, at Wooster a ati aptcat ta rer eee 
LACROSSE, at Kenyon 16 Sunday *GERMAN PLAY ow H 8:00 p.m 
5 Wednesday 1 U GY O3Cl tye Oeeete a Y Lounge 10:00 a.m. Buchmer’s Woyzeck 
TRACK, Roms Reverend Abraham K. Akaka 28 Friday 
Pastor, Kawaiahao Chureh, Honolulu, Hawaii *GERMAN PLAY (see above) 
6 Thursday FRIENDS OF ART CONCERT ..... A 8:00 p.m. OBERLIN ORCHESTRA. oocccscccseccesee- F 8:30 p.m. 
HONORS DAY ASSEMBLY ........ F Noon gue DECET ANTS CS COLE ELDOEATY  Uslce gE Retsimg Dies sedans 
Dumas Malone, research professor Conservatory faculty, performed by students 
Aiateesaty of eM irgints FILM SERIES )a.2502 Jk es H 8:00p.m. 29 Saturday 
GOLF, Wooster, Heidelberg TRACK, All-Ohio 
Y VESPERS ............ Fairchild Chapel 9:45 p.m. 17 Monday iN eaaee at ee 
: , at Denison 
7 Friday GOLF, OAC at Hiawatha *GERMAN PLAY (see above) 
OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE ..... W 8:30 p.m. 
Kenneth Moore, conductor 18 ‘Tuesday 30 Sunday 
5 TRACK, at Case Tech STUDENT BRASS AND 
8 Saturday TENNIS, Kent State PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE .... W 4:30 p.m. 
BASEBALL, Capital FILM SERIES coum H 8:00 p.m. 
LACROSSE, at Ohio Wesleyan 20 Thursday 
TENNIS, at Ohio Wesleyan SENIOR ASSEMBLY .................... F Noon 31 Monday 
TRACK, Otterbein — Malone Simon Barenbaum, associate A FREE DAY 
oeSund professor of French 
Saat FRIENDS OF ART MOVIES ...... H 8:00 p.m. JUNE 
MUSICAL UNION oo sessoocovonvme F 8:00 p.m. 21 Friday I BOA, | 
re tet gas eee pot TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan noes 
q TENNIS, OAC at Denison 9 Wednesday 
11 Tuesday srt ht a =e SECOND SEMESTER ENDS .... 4:30 p.m. 
GOLF, Baldwin-Wallace oe oo 8:30 p.m 
TENNIS, Bowling Green ae 7 chee ice ce 12 Saturday 
COMMENCEMENT WEEK 
12 Wednesday 22 Saturday abu 
BASEBALL, Fenn TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan 13 Sunday 
TRACK, Hiram BASEBALL, at Hiram BACCALAUREATE 
4 Dt A wees. eee na H 8:00 p.m LACROSSE, Ohio State 
The Visit, by Friedrich Duerrenmatt TENNIS, OAC at Denison 14 Monday 
Tino Balio, director *FOLK SONG CONCERT ........ F 8:00 p.m. COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
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Professor and Mrs. Robert Fountain. 


Fountain Named Conservatory Dean 


HE APPOINTMENT OF Robert Pratt 

Fountain as Dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music by the Board of 
Trustees on March 27 ends the search 
for a successor to Norman Lloyd, who 
resigned last fall and left the campus 
on February 1 to become the first 
director of arts for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Mr. Fountain, professor 
of singing and director of choral or- 
ganizations is well known to Oberlin 
alumni as conductor of the Oberlin 
Choir, which has won an international 
reputation as a choral group and which 
last year toured the Soviet Union and 


7 
Rumania for nine weeks on the State 
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Department's Cultural Presentations 
Program. 
Mr. Fountain joined the Oberlin 


faculty in 1949 as assistant professor 
of singing, became an associate pro- 
fessor in 1954 and professor in 1959. 
A graduate of the Eastman School of 
Music, of the University of Rochester 
(1941), he holds the master of music 
degree and performer’s certificate from 
the same institution and an honorary 
degree from Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. In 1955-56 he studied 
at the Academy of Music in Vienna, 
Austria 

Before coming to Oberlin Mr. Foun 


UNDER 
THE ELMS 


... about people 
and things 


tain taught at Mount Union and at 
Ohio State University. He has sung 
over the radio and made appearances 
in recitals, in opera, and in oratorios. 
He is a member of Pi Kappa Lambda, 
honorary music fraternity, and of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

Under his direction the Oberlin 
Choir has given seven concerts at 
Town Hall, New York, each time 
eliciting rave notices from the New 
York music critics. Each spring the 
Choir has made tours through the east 
or midwest. This spring, for the first 
time, the Choir is making a tour of 
the west, appearing in Detroit, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Denver, and in four cities 
in California. According to present 
plans, Mr. Fountain expects to con- 
tinue as conductor of the Choir, al- 
though he will relinquish his direction 
of other choral groups on campus. 

A native of Niagara Falls, New 
York, Mr. Fountain is married to the 
former Clara E. Cox of Minerva, Ohio 


They have one son. 
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Named Associate Conservatory Dean 


William <A. Richardson, 
istrar of the College and assistant 
director of admissions, was appointed 
associate dean of the Conservatory of 
Music by the Board of Trustees in 
their meeting in Oberlin on March 27. 
His appointment was announced by 
President Robert K. Carr, effective 
July 1. Richardson, who holds his 
Master of Music degree from Oberlin 
(1953) as well as his A.B. degree in 
both music and music education, joined 
the administrative staff of the College 
in 1957 as assistant director of ad- 
missions. His duties were largely con- 
cerned with handling admissions to the 
Conservatory of Music. Prior to this 
appointment he served two years in 
the U. S. army and taught at Pikes- 
ville College in Kentucky. In July, 
1962, he was appointed registrar of 
the College, retaining his responsibility 
for Conservatory admissions. 


BE) oy 
Ry agess 


A member of the honorary music 
fraternity, Pi Kappa Lambda, Richard- 
son is a former president of the local 
chapter. He is chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Association 
of Ohio College Registrars and a mem- 


ies 


Math team, supervised by George Andrews, °54, right, scores high. Members of the team 
were Robert Herrick, °66, left, and Timothy Craine, 65. Not pictured, Thomas Liggett, °65. 


ber of the Association of College Ad- 
missions Counsellors and the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Active in 
civic affairs, he is a member of the 
Citizens Committee for Better Schools, 
serving on its sub-committee on teacher 


Stuart Canin, professor of violin, left, with Theodore Bloomfield, *44, guest conductor of 
European Opera Houses and Orchestras, just before they collaborated in a performance of 
the Brahms Violin Concerto with the Grant Park Symphony, in Chicago, last summer. Pro- 
fessor Canin was the violin soloist; Bloomfield, the conductor. In December Professor Canin 
appeared on the University of Chicago’s Artist Series, and in February, he appeared on 


Jack Benny’s TV Show. 
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recruitment and retention. An article 
of his on music school requirements 
appeared recently in The National 
Student Musician, official publication 
of the International Music Honor 
Society, Modern Music Masters. 

He is married to the former Eliza- 
beth McGuire, 52, a graduate of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. They 
have three children. 


Faculty and Staff 


Bernard S. Adams, dean of students, 
was recently appointed chairman of 
the committee on membership of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
for 1965. 

Walter E. Aschaffenburg, °51, assist- 
ant professor of music theory and com- 
position, gave a talk on modern music 
before the College Club of Vermilion 
(Ohio) on February 9. 

Clifford A. Cook, °30, associate pro- 
fessor of stringed instruments and mu- 
sic education, was the guest conductor 
of the North Carolina All-State Or- 
chestra in a concert early in February 
at the Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina. 

Charles F. Isackes, °38, director of 
development, has been elected a direc: 
tor for a three-year term of the Na- 
tional Society of Fund Raisers. The 
organization has as its primary purpose 
the maintenance of high standards of 
integrity among organizations that so- 
licit voluntary gifts. 
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Edward S. Tobias, °52, executive 
director of the Oberlin Alumni Asso- 
ciation and assistant to the President 
in charge of alumni affairs, accom- 
panied the Oberlin Choir on its spring 
tour to the far west. Alumni in 
Pomona, Palo Alto, La Jolla, Denver, 
Chicago, and Detroit, entertained the 
Choir after the concerts. 


Haskell L. Thomson, °58, instructor 
in organ, was the conductor and fea- 
tured performer of a 12-man ensemble 
of Cleveland Orchestra players who 
gave a concert on November 30 in 
Rocky River, Ohio. Also on the pro- 
gram was his wife, the former Jane 
Cauffiel, “56, the harp soloist in De- 
bussy’s Sacred and Profane Dances. 
Both of them received high praise from 
Robert Finn, music critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, for their perform- 
ances, with Mr. Thomson being espe- 
cially commended for his “fine read- 
ing” of Frank Martin’s Church Sonata. 


Robert Weinstock, associate profes- 
sor of physics, spoke to the students at 
Danbury High School, Lakeside, Ohio, 
on February 11 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Visiting Scientists Pro- 
gram of the Ohio Academy of Science. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology, is the author 
of A Minority Group in American So- 
ciety, published this year by McGraw- 
Hill. A third edition of Racial and 
Cultural Minorities, of which he is co- 
author with George E. Simpson, chair- 
man of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, was also published 
this year by Harper and Row. In 1964 
Editions Universitaires in Paris brought 
out a French translation of an earlier 
book, Religion, Society, and the Indi- 
vidual. Translated by Jean-Marie 
James, the book was published under 
the title Religion, Societe, Personne. 


Arthur L. Williams, °25, professor 
of wind instruments and music educa- 
tion, attended the 31st annual con- 
vention of the American Bandmasters 
Association in Washington, D. C. In 
Washington he conducted the United 
States Marine Band in a performance 
of Burnet C. Tuthill’s Overture for 
Symphonic Band. 

Math Team Scores High 


A three-man math team, supervised 
by George H. Andrews, °54, assistant 
professor of mathematics, placed 12th 
in a field of 192 colleges and univer- 
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William A. Richardson, *52 
New Associate Dean 


ves al 
S 
. 


sities in the 25th annual William 
Lowell Putnam Mathematical Compe- 
tition held by the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America last December. 
Members of the team were Timothy V. 
Craine, °65, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
president of the student council; Rob- 
ert W. Herrick, °66, West Lafayette, 
Indiana; and Thomas M. Liggett, °65, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. The year 
before, as a sophomore, Herrick tied 
for 10th place in the nation in indi- 
vidual competition, with 1260 under- 
graduates competing. 


Contemporary Music Festival 


Elliott Carter, distinguished Ameri- 
can composer, was the featured guest 


Haskell L. Thomson, °58, instructor in organ, giving a lesson in his studio to Robin 
Crapsey, ‘65, from Rochester, New York, author of “Modern Dance in Oberlin,” page 16. 
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at the 15th annual Contemporary Mu 
sic Festival held in Oberlin the last 
week in February. Other guest per 
formers included Richard F. Goldman, 
composer, and conductor of the Gold 
man Band, whose assembly address, 
“Music as Usual,” opened the three 
day festival, and the Lenox Quartet, 
composed of Peter March, violin; The 
odore Mantz, violin; Paul Hersh, viola; 
and Donald McCall, violoncello. Also 
presented at the festival were a num 
ber of works by undergraduates in the 
Conservatory and members of the Con 
servatory faculty. 

Students whose works were heard 
were George H. Edwards, °65, Boston, 
Mass.; Douglas P. McGilvra, 67, 
Princeton, N. J.; James L. Heinke, °67, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Allan W. Schind- 
ler, °66, Cleveland, Ohio; and Roy W. 
Allen, Jr., °67, Wichita, Kansas. Jo- 
seph I. Schwartz, assistant professor of 
pianoforte, played Five Piano Pieces by 
Edward M. Chudacoff, assistant pro- 


fessor of music theory; an eight-mem- 


She Stoops to Conquer. Cast members, left to right: Robert Gardner, °66, Hyattsville, Md. 


Stofan Studio 


Tino Balio 
Director, O.D.A. 


ber student ensemble, conducted by 
Kenneth R. Moore, 
of bassoon and wind ensemble, played 
Episodes by Alden B. Ashforth, °58, 


instructor in music theory; Haskell L. 


assistant professor 


Thomson, °58, instructor in organ, 
played Three Pieces for Organ by L. 
Dean Nuernberger, assistant professor 
in music theory; and Joan M. Heller, 
66, Kellogg, Penna., soprano, with 
Mary M. Staughton, °66, Detroit,, 
Mich., at the piano, presented Five 
Lyric Songs written by Michael White, 
instructor in music theory. 

Among the works of Elliott Carter 
that were presented were Eight Etudes 
and a Fantasy by the faculty quartet 
of Robert Willoughby, flute; Paul 
Kramer, oboe; George E. Wahn, clari- 
net; and Kenneth R. Moore, bassoon; 
String Quartet No. 2, by the Lenox 
quartet; Sonata for Violoncello and 
Piano, by Mary Fraley Johnson, °50, 
violoncello, and Joseph I. Schwartz, 
piano; and Variations for Orchestra by 
the Oberlin Orchestra, conducted by 
Franz Bibo. 

Chairman of the 12-member festival 
committee this year was Joseph R. 
Wood, assistant professor of music 
theory and composition. 


A. E. Princehora 


(Marlow); Dena Stein, °67, Chicago (Miss 


Hardcastle); Alan Buster, ‘67, La Porte, Texas (Mr. Hardcastle);Beth Dixon, °68, Oberlin (Mrs. Hardcastle); John Shout, °66, Bir- 


mingham, Mich. (Tony Lumpkin); Hollis Huston, °68, Windsor, Conn. (Hastings) 
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; Lisa Tracy, °67, Lexington, Va. (Miss Neville). 
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O. D. A. Presents Comedy 


On March 3-6 the Oberlin Dramatic 
Association presented Oliver Gold 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer, direct- 
ed by Tino Balio, instructor in speech, 
with 18th century stage sets designed 
by Donald Finn, theater technician for 
Hall Auditorium and lecturer in 
speech. Typical of 18th century theater 
were the scene changes in full view 
of the audience and the use of foot- 
lights on the apron of the stage. 
Harpsichord music of the 18th century 
accompanied the breaks. Lead roles 
were played by Alan Buster, °67, La 
Porte, Texas, and Beth Dixon, °68, 
Oberlin (Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle) ; 
Dena Stein, °67, Chicago (Kate Hard- 
castle); Robert Gardner, °66, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland (Marlow, Kate’s in- 
tended husband); Hollis Huston, ‘68, 
Windsor, Conn. (Marlow’s friend, 
Hastings); Lisa Tracy, °67, Lexington, 
Virginia (Constance, Hastings’ sweet- 
heart); and John Shout, °66, Birming- 
ham, Michigan (Tony Lumpkin). 


Department of Illuminating the Past 


From a publisher’s announcement of 
a recent book entitled Puritan Paths 
from Naumkeag to Piscataqua: An Ex- 
cursion from Rum Corner to Trundle 
Bed Lane comes the following interest- 
ing statement: “There Horace Mann 
and Mary Peabody Mann established 
Oberlin College at great personal sacri- 
fice . . . The announcement goes on 
to say that the book, written by Law- 
rence G. and A. C. Dodge, is endorsed 
by the Research Librarian of Harvard, 
who says: “The authors use the past 
to illuminate and challenge the pres- 
ent.’ Well, we are illuminated and 


challenged. 


Shansi Teaching Fellowships 


Newly appointed Shansi reps are 
Susan E. Miller, °65, Lawrenceburg, 
Tennessee, a major in history; Franklin 
A. Presler, °65, Jabalpur, M. P., India, 
a major in religion; and Paul M. 
Lewis, °65, Washington, D. C., a ma- 
jor in philosophy. Miss Miller and Mr. 
Presler will teach English at American 
and Lady Doak Colleges in Madurai, 
South India, and Mr. Lewis will teach 
at Tunghai University in Taichung, 
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The Shansi Reps, left to right: Paul Lewis, Susan Miller, and Franklin Presler. 


Taiwan. Selection of the Shansi fellows 
brings the total number of fellowship 
awards to 94 since the first awards 
were made in 1918. Chairman of the 
Student Shansi Committee this year 
was Betty L. Beer, °65, of Aledo, 
Illinois. Speaker at the special assembly 
at which the awards were announced 
was Professor J]. Edward Dirks of the 
Yale University Divinity School, who 
spent the past academic year in South 
India. Miss Miller and Mr. Presler will 
begin their teaching duties in July; 
Mr. Lewis will spend the summer at 
Yale University studying the Chinese 
language and will begin his teaching 
in September. 


Exchange Students 


Allan D. Johnson, °67, of Pleasant- 
ville, New York, and Sandra J. Mang- 
sen, 66, of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, are 
the two exchange students studying at 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 
Mississippi, for the second semester. 
Coming to Oberlin in the exchange 
are Carrie Hunter, ’67, from Meridian, 
Mississippi, and William Route, °66, 
from Columbus, Mississippi. The ex- 
change program with Tougaloo had 
its informal inception in 1963, becom- 
ing official last spring. A similar pro- 
gram with Fisk University in Tennes- 
see, which has been in operation since 
1950, has no student participants this 


year. 
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Carrie Hunter, °67 
Exchange student from Tougaloo 


William Route, °66 
Exchange student from Tougaloo 


Stefan Studio 
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Jean Erdman in Ophelia. 


[Des THE WEEK of February 20, Modern Dance 

Club under the direction of Miss Betty Lind was 
host to Miss Jean Erdman, performer and choreographer 
of modern dance from New York City. Miss Erdman and 
her company performed on campus after an invitation from 
the Committee on Special Events; the Hanna Foundation 
of the Women’s Physical Education Department provided 
for her stay throughout the week. 


Twice daily, Miss Erdman conducted master classes in 
composition and technique, which were open to faculty 
and students. Classes were designed to explore the funda- 
mental body movements without emphasizing any particular 
style. The response to Miss Erdman’s imagination and 
enthusiasm was great. 

Miss Erdman studied with Isadora Duncan and Martha 
Graham at Sarah Lawrence College. Her own particular 
style evolved under the influence of these two teachers 
and also from the intensive study of the dance forms of 
Hawaii, Spain, and Africa. She believes that an infinite 
number of movements is possible for a dancer and that the 
study of a variety of dance forms leads to a better under- 
standing of movement and its effect. As one of the few 
dancers of this era whose program of instruction empha- 
sizes composition, Miss Erdman says, “To be able to re- 
organize one’s body is to have a plastic mind.” 
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By Rosin Laurie Crapsey, ‘65 


In 1962 Miss Erdman produced “The Coach With Six 
Insides,” a piece adapted from Finnegans Wake by James 
Joyce, which combined music, drama, and the dance. The 
production received two critics awards, toured Europe, and 
was the first English speaking play to be performed in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss Erdman said she had heard many things about 
Oberlin and was eager to visit the campus. She also said she 
enjoyed the vitality of the Oberlin student, and students, 
in turn, replied that working with Miss Erdman gave them 
insight into the “ideas which go into the choreographic 
arts, and the devotion, skill, and imagination required of 
the professional dancer.” 

Members of the Modern Dance Club participated active: 
ly in Miss Erdman’s classes. The Club presented its 
own annual Spring program on March 26 and 27, chore- 
ographed and staged by thirteen of its members. All thirty 
members participated in solo or group numbers, employ- 


ing the composition and technique taught twice weekly by 
Miss Lind. 


As an active Oberlin organization, the Modern Dance 
Club is a performing group and is also instrumental in 
bringing dance to the campus. It is interested in the de- 
velopment of and participation in dance as an art 


form. ASSES 
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Miss Erdman leads an evening technique class in Hales Gymnasium. 


In an afternoon composition class, members of the club 

used sounds and motions of birds as a basis for composi- 

tion. From left to right are Karl Bortnick, “66, Craig 

Packard, °65, Chris Hough, °68, Anita Baly, ‘67, and 
Ann Zener, °67. 


“Sl 
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Craigen Wall, °66, participates in the technique class 
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The Delaware Club, Wilmington, Del., featured articles from the Alumni Magazine on what's new in the various liberal arts disciplines 

under the heading “Continuing Education” at their Christmas Homecoming Party, December 29, at the Du Pont Country Club. In the 

photograph Charles J. Krister, “34, Club president, discusses exhibition poster with Dorothy Yates Humphrey, °48, secretary-treasurer of 

the Club, right, and Judy Goldberg, Conservatory sophomore from Arden, Delaware. Judy, a member of the Oberlin Choir on its Russian 

Tour, discussed the tour and played Russian folk songs and Negro spirituals. Prospective students from local high schools were guests of 

the Club, as were College students on vacation and their parents. The Club also held a family picnic in September. In March, Donald 
M. Love, "16, was the guest speaker. 


Atumni CLuB NOTES 


By Mrs. Marjorie DRENNAN 
Club Editor 
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a) ye ea ALUMNI CLUBS have held 
104 meetings so far this year in 


25 states (including Hawaii) and in 
Japan. Although their success is not 
to be measured necessarily by the size 
of the gathering, it is encouraging to 
the Alumni and to the 
club officers who spend time and ener- 
gy planning the meetings to see a 
large turnout — such as the 180 who 
gathered for dinner in Washington, 
D. C. on December 29, with emeritus 
professor Frederick B. Artz, °16, as 
the speaker. Professor Artz, with ten 
appearances, has been the busiest 
speaker on the alumni circuit this year 
excepting Edward S. Tobias, °52, 
executive director of the Association, 
who has visited sixteen clubs. President 
Robert K. Carr has addressed six 
clubs: in San Francisco, Portland, 
New York City, Ft. Lauderdale-Miami, 
Cincinnati, and the newly activated 
Men’s Club in Cleveland. Roger 
Hazelton, dean of the Graduate School 
of Theology, on sabbatical leave, spoke 
to a number of alumni groups in 
Japan. Other speakers from the campus 


Association 
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Osaka, Japan. 
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include emeritus secretary Donald M. 
Love, ‘16, gave the address at 
the fortieth anniversary luncheon of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club of New 
York on March 13 (we'll have a pic’ 


whe ) 


ture story of this meeting in a later 


issue), at the Philadelphia Club, and at 
the Delaware Club in Wilmington. 

Almost all of the clubs have now 
seen the campus movie, Oberlin Profile. 
Another popular program has been the 
story, with pictures, of the triumphant 
tour of Russia last spring by the Ober- 
lin Choir, conducted by Robert P. 
Fountain, newly appointed director of 
the Oberlin Conservatory. A program 
of folk dancing by the Oberlin Folk 
Dancers has also been received with 
enthusiasm. This group of college stu- 
dents, trained by Nancy J. Bohl, °60, 
assistant to the director of recreation, 
performed before the North Shore 


Club of Chicago between semesters. 
“They are young and gay,’ wrote 
one of the club members, “well trained 
and beautifully costumed; they utterly 
charmed all who saw them perform.” 


The Opera Lab, directed by Professor 


Iyie 
* 


Yasuko Morihara, B.D., 
"29, Dean Roger 


Hara, M.A., t 


Second rOW: 
Hideyjiro Kato, 
4 adaaki 


Koshimizu, "52, Rev. Shimao Nakaji, B.D., M.A., t, °34, Rev. 
_§.T.M., *60, Mrs 
Hazelton, Mrs 


Daniel Harris, performed before the 
Akron Women’s Club 


Raising money for scholarship aid 
continues to be an important activity 
of many clubs. Another successful Gar- 
ret Shop Sale by the Cleveland Wom- 
en's Club brought in funds for the 
four scholarship girls currently receiv- 
support. The Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut Club raised 
over $1,000 from the sale of imported 
cheese ( a project also of the Cleve- 
land Club), and the Youngstown 
Oberlin Club raised funds for full 
scholarship support of a sophomore at 


the College. 


ing their 


Seventeen parties have been held 
for prospective students or students 
currently on campus. This direct link 
with undergraduates has proved inter- 
esting to many alumni. 


Plans for future meetings continue, 
especially in those western cities which 
will welcome the Oberlin Choir on its 
spring vacation tour. Get in touch 
with the alumni club in your area. You 
will find it a rewarding experience. 


WE TEs 


lt] 


Takeuchi, 


Photographer 


Mitsui, 


Hisashi 
Frances Bray, M.A., 
Hazelton, Eizaburo Honde, 
Rev. William Bray 
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Entertaining the Syracuse Club are Oberlin 
students Katherine Hagen, °65, left, and 
Cynthia Comb, °66, from Minneapolis. 


At the Cleveland Women’s Club May Luncheon are, Mrs. Robert Carr, Mary E. 
Johnston, “13, and Judy Ewing Kurzban, °44, right. 


Oberlin Alumni Clubs 


and Their Presidents 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix 
Mrs. John D. Graff (Martha La- 
vack, °37), 2802 Meadowbrook Ave., 
Phoenix 17. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 


Robert W. Kummer, Jr., 58, 4827 
Cahuenga Blvd., N. Hollywood. 


L.A. Women 


Mrs. Charles R. Amos (Margaret 
Lingle, °22), 240 S. Oakland Ave., 


Pasadena 5. 


San Diego 


Mrs. John S. Lockwood (Gertrude 
Maerkle, °27), 4073 Skyline Rd., 


Carlsbad. 
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Syracuse Alumni Club members, left to right, 
are: Arthur N. Curtiss, 18, M.D., D. C. Jones, 
‘05, and Ruth Richardson Cowdery, °15. 


San Francisco 


Joseph S. Shakes, °57, 3821 Ross 
Rd., Palo Alto. 


Santa Barbara 
Paul M. Veazey, °51, M.D., 4908 
La Gama Way, Santa Barbara, 93103. 


COLORADO 


New Haven 
John B. Atwater, 751, 
Terrace, New Haven 15. 


20 Vista 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 
Charles J. Krister, °34, 1207 Coving- 
ton Rd., Wilmington 3. 


Denver D. C., WASHINGTON 
Robert D. Hubbard, °32, Box 2735, 
Morrison. James W. Moore, °47, 6002 Demp- 
sey St., McLean, Va. 
CONNECTICUT FLORIDA 
Hartford Ft. Lauderdale 


Stephen R. Davenport, 53, Kings- 
wood School, Hartford 7. 


Philip P. Gott, °15, 2415 Middle 
River Dr., Ft. Lauderdale. 
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Oberlin Women’s Club of New York met at the home of Zellah Endly 
Sockman, *12. In the foreground are, left to right, Mr. Limberg, father 
of Barbara, 64, who spoke on and showed slides of the Choir’s tour of 
Russia, Elizabeth Porter Seefeld, °38, Club President, and Mrs. Sockman. 


St. Petersburg 


Reuel B. Frost, F. Fac., 8457 121st 
BtoIN, Largo, 33542. 


Winter Park 
Alice Ward, °15, 210 Morse Blvd., 
Winter Park. 


Cleveland Club. Helen Murray, “19, left, and 
Mabel Walker Saner, °18, at the Oberlin Inn. 


Dean Roger Hazelton and David Y. Taka- 
hara, M.A., t, °34, left, in Tokyo. 


INDIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Indianapolis 
William H. Vobach, 751, 
86th St., Indianapolis. 


epyh 1ey 


JAPAN 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Frederick B. Forbes, 0, 
Woodlawn Dr., Honolulu. 


3697 


ILLINOIS 


N. Shore Women 


Mrs Frank L;, Roe (Jane Eichelber 
ger, 27), 2526 Harrison St., Evanston 


APEIL 1965 


Honshu 
David Y. Takahara, °34, 284 Choja- 
maru, Kamiosaki, Shinagawa-ku, 


Tokyo-shi, Honshu. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Allison J 
Ave., Baltimore 10. 


Downs, °49, 5407 Roland 


Boston 


Abbott L. Cummings, °45, 21 Beacon 
St., Boston 7. 


Western Mass. 
RTs p AOL deters 


S. Douglas Polhemus, 
668, Mt. Hermon. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Arthur C. Wolfe, 52, 1329 White 
St., Ann Arbor. 
Detroit 
Mrs. M. Lloyd Davis (Vivian Han 
ford, 55), 329 Rivard Blvd., Grosse 


Pointe 30 
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Grand Rapids 
Mrs. Edward R. Miner (Barbara 
Wiess, 49), 1145 Giddings Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis & St. Paul 


Mrs. Alfred Shellenberger (Mar- 
guerite Fowler, °22), 4401 Pillsbury 
St., Minneapolis 9. 

MISSOURI 
Kansas City 

Charles S. Kent, *40, 3515 E. 47th 

Terrace, N., Kansas City 17. 
St. Louis 
John R. Owens, *52, 1656 Bennett 


Ave., St. Louis 22. 


NEw JERSEY 


Northern New Jersey 


William A., °57, and Patricia Haw- 
ley Reed, °57, 105 New England Ave., 
Summit. 


Southern New Jersey 


Alan L. Bobbe, 49, 320 Park Dr., 


Moorestown. 


* Si 


‘ey 
eee 
Leis 


Tokyo. 
Inoue, 50-60, Grace Takahara, t, 


BP 7 F 


1) 


Left to right: Judy Wheeler, Hiromoto Seki, “61, Kenji 
32°33, Mrs. Roget Hazelton, 
Hiroshi Yamaji, t, °29-°33, Eiichi Takagi, “58-59, W. U. Oshimo, 


New YORK 


Buffalo 


Mrs. Joseph F. Wincene (Margaret 
Miller, °39), 51 Meadowbrook Rd., 
Buffalo 21. 


New York City 


Lloyd Frank, °47, 165 Broadway, 
New York, 10006. 


New York Women 


Mrs. George H. Seefeld (Elizabeth 
Porter, °38), 17 W. 10th St., New 
York 11. 


Rochester 


Westlake L. Goehring, “60, 4-D 
Northgate Manor, Rochester. 


Syracuse 
Mrs. James B. Draper (Kay Wear, 
42), Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, 
Syracuse 14. 
Schenectady 


Donald A. Mark, *60, 28 Kent St., 
Albany 6. 


Westchester 


Mrs. F. Champion Ward (Rachel 
Baldinger, °34), 30 Nearwater Lane, 
Riverside, 06878. 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Alton C. Hall (Ruth Badger, 
21), 1812 Craig St., Raleigh. 


OHIO 


Akron Women 
Mrs. Hal N. Snook (Romola Rich- 


ards, °33), 176 Trunko Rd., Akron 13. 
Canton 
Robert D. Eshelman, °38, lst Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Canton 2. 
Cincinnati 
George Reid, Jr., “53, 3760 Indian 
View Ave., Cincinnati 27. 
Cleveland Women 
Gertrude E. Nicklas, °24, 12700 
Shaker Blvd., #508, Cleveland 20. 
Columbus 


James E. Pohlman, *54, 333 S. Ard- 
more Rd., Columbus 9. 


Dayton 
Mrs. C. Robert Benedict (Alice 
Ward, °50), 320 Northview Rd., 


Dayton 19. 


Findlay 


Mrs. Robert J. Keefe (Frances Carr, 
39), 115 Biddle St., Bowling Green. 


President Robert K. Carr was the guest speaker at the 


San Diego Club dinner. 
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Medina 
Mrs. David E. Anderson (Wilma 
Ludwig, °21), 936 E. Washington St., 
Medina. 


Painesville 
George T. Wilcox, °47, 7558 Ruth 
St., Mentor. 


Toledo 


Lawrence C. Bandfield, °55, c/o 
Cameo Inc., 3116 Bellevue Rd., Toledo 
6. 


Youngstown 


Mrs. Clarence J. Amstutz, (Virginia 
Seckel, °28) 125 Wolcott Dr., Youngs- 
town. 


OREGON 


Portland 


Charles H. Habernigg, °54, 95 S.E. 
Aspen St., Beaverton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 
Mrs. Anthony Onisko, (Dorothy 
Merschrod, °42), 4314 Link St., Erie. 


Philadelphia 


Kenneth E. Schroder, °54, George 
School, George School. 


Pittsburgh 


E. Randall Bellows, °37, 118 Marian 
Ave., Glenshaw. 


3A 
At the Syracuse Club dinner. Left to right: Katherine Wear 
Draper, °42, Richard F. Seaman, ‘55, speaker from Oberlin, 
Marian Channell Ross, "32, Dr. John R. Ross, and Res 


Ted Warren, °49 


APRIL 1965 


"es i S 
2 _ ey si 


Oberlin Club of Western New York. Left to right: Robert B. Wells, '41, narrator of the 
film Oberlin Profile; Margaret Miller Wincenc, °39, President; Carol Barrett Hofmann, 
“56; Jean Van Shute Hamlin, °41, and Hugh Tucker, °59. 


TEXAS VERMONT 


Ft. Worth - Dallas 


C. Parks Campbell, °52, 3741 Ham- 
ilton St., Ft. Worth, Texas 76107. 


Peter A. Felder, 64, 4 DeForest Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Fl Paso WISCONSIN 


Mrs. Anthony Silvester, (Marjorie 
Hubbard, °35), 1022 N. Alameda St., 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


Milwaukee 


Belden H. Paulson, *50, 2602 E. 
Newberry Blvd., Milwaukee 11. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. Left to right, Eleanor Adams Platt, 43, 
Bonnie-Jean Clelland Williams and Donald H. Williams, °36. 


e 


TEN “THOUSAND 


1895 


Two granddaughters of the late Dr. and Mrs 
CHARLES FRANCIS McCLURE (ANNE ELIZA 
BETH FISH) have followed in their grandparents’ 
footsteps as physician and _ teacher In 1964 Mary 
McClure Kaserman, °54, M.D. from 
the Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
and Jean Kaserman Pekruhn, °62, received her 
M.A.T. (Master of Arts in Teaching) from Har- 
vard. Mrs. Ann Kaserman Rockey, °*50, has four 


children and teaches an art class Saturdays in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


received her 


1900 Class Reunion in June 


Karl Kimball, president 
467 West Main Street 
Madison, Ohio 


1905 Class Reunion in June 
D. Clifford Jones, president 
39 Jackson Street 
Weedsport, New York 


1908 

After 52 years in Gunnison, Colo., 
Sullivan (RUTH WESTGATE) has_ moved to 
Tucson, Ariz., to be near her daughter. At AAUW 
meetings she sees Jessie Butts, *15. Ruth’s address 
is 325 E. Valencia Road, Tucson, Ariz. 85706. 


1910 Class Reunion in June 
Judge Lynn Griffith, president 
4205 East Market Street 
Warren, Ohio 


Mrs. George 


Mrs. Harold McGee (MARGARET “PEG” 
BRADSHAW) is author of a series of articles on 
Oberlin local history from 1900 to 1925. The 
running in the Oberlin News-Tribune. 
Her family came to Oberlin in 1900 and Peg at- 
tended public school; high 
Oberlin. 


1911 


Nettie C. Underwood, wife of Judge ALDRICH 
B. UNDERWOOD, died on Jan. 7, 1965. Under- 
wood was formerly an Akron, Ohio, municipal judge. 


Their home is at Turkeyfoot Lake, an Akron suburb. 


1914 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Elmer Ransom (BESSEY 
DAUGHERTY) have both retired but she continues 
as literature secretary for the church school and is 
church librarian and substitute organist occasionally. 
Her husband gardens in the summer and does all the 
maintenance work on their home and a rental house. 
They live in Payette, Idaho. 


stories are 


school, and college in 


1915 Class Reunion in June 
Herbert C. Mayer, president 
3-D Van Rensselaer 
Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 


1918 


An exhibition of oi! and watercolor paintings by 
MARGARET R. SCHAUFFLER, associate professor 
emeritus of fine arts, was shown in the library of 
Ashland College in Ohio in February. Margaret has 
been associate professor of art at Ashland since her 
retirement at Oberlin in 1961. 


1920 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Paul Carrick, acting president 
RD: 3 Glidden Drive 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


1923 

Last October the First Methodist Church of Jack- 
son, Mich., took special note of the completion of 
the 30 years of music ministry of EDGAR C. 
CROWLE. Parish Tidings of Oct. 16 carried two 
pages of letters from the pastor, a Rotary friend, a 
fellow musician, a pupil of Ed's, a radio listener, 
the carol choir director, and others. All wanted to 
express appreciation and say ‘‘Thank you."’ For a 
number of years Crowle had the entire musical pro- 
More recently he has served as organist and 
an expanding 


gram. 
has worked with directors of choirs in 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, ‘15 


CELEBRATES 87TH BirTHDAY. C. Whiting Williams, "99, A.M., °11 (right) celebrated his 
87th birthday on March 11 in Washington, D. C., and Williamsburg, Virginia. Active as 
ever as a counsel in employee and public relations, with an office at 3030 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Mr. Williams is working on his fifth book, I Want to Be Somebody, in which 


he takes up what he calls man’s strongest motivation: a hankering for self respect and 


recognition. 


“In our affluence,” Mr. Williams writes, “we are imagining that, to build 


the Great Society and make everybody happy, all we need to do is to ask nothing of them 
but give them plenteous dollars and things. But what they really want is plenteous oppor 


tunity to earn the right to consider themselves somebody.” 


Mr. Williams, who was assistant 


to President Henry Churchill King, 1904-13, left Oberlin to become the first executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Federation that was the pioneer organization for the many 
Community Funds now in existence. He won wide recognition for a series of books based 
on his experiences working with men in the coal mines, steel plants, shipyards, and else- 
where. Greeting him on campus in the above photograph is John R. (Jack) Herberts, °22, 


from Western Springs, Illinois. 


program of music in the church. One of the letters 
of appreciation was from the chairman of the music 
committee, Earl A. Thayer, °17, M.D. Ed’s com- 
ment, “I have no intention of retiring -—— just 
starting on the next thirty years.” 


1924 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN E. GURNEY (Roma Sex- 


ton, °25) have retired and are in Corona 


del Mar, Calif. 


1925 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Robert Crawford, president 
38 Baldwin Avenue 
Mansfield, Ohio 


living 


1926 
According to the News of Palos Verdes, ality 
‘*‘A new approach for the forthcoming bond election 
inaugurated by the board of 
began with the establishment of a 
committee which is headed by 


campaign has been 
education.”’ It 


bond 


promotion 


ROBERT D. FISHER. Bob has been active in 
service of all kinds in his community 
including development of a scholarship 
program supported by California, through which 
more than 15,000 students have benefited to date. 
Mrs. Fisher (BETTY WOODRUFF) has also been 
active in community and educational work, promot- 
ing music for children in church and school as well 
as serving on the YWCA board and the Philhar- 


monic orchestra committee. 


1927, 

Mrs. Philip L. Miller (CATHERINE KEYES) 
retired on Jan. 31 from the Music Library, the 
New York Public Library, where she was supervis- 
ing librarian from 1955 on. A story about the 
Music Library, with emphasis on the service of 
Mrs. Miller and her predecessors, ran for several 
weeks in Philharmonic Hall and in New York State 
Theater programs at Lincoln Center. Mr. Kolodin, 
author of the piece, is associate editor of the Satur- 
day Review and was one of the regular patrons of 
the Music Library. Catherine Miller was instructor 


educational 
and state, 
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When the new Fire’ 
lands Apartments for Senior Citizens, cur- 
rently under construction in Oberlin, are 
ready for occupancy this summer, two of 
the first occupants will be Orville A. Lind- 


HEADING FOR HOME. 


quist, “O1 (left, above) and his brother 
Mox (Ines Seth), 08, now living in Orlan- 
do, Florida. Orville, emeritus professor of 
pianoforte in the Conservatory (1901-39), 
has pursued two hobbies since retirement: 
(1) collecting common fallacies — things 
commonly believed but which are contrary 
to the truth, and (2) working with muscu- 
lar relaxation as a means of curing emo- 
tional tension. Both hobbies have led to a 
number of publications, the latter hobby 
even leading to his being consulted by the 
Cleveland Indians at one time for the cor- 
rection of the batting slump of some of the 
players. Mister Mox, as he signs himself, 
described by George Grim, columnist for 
the Minneapolis Tribune, recently as that 
‘alert man with the endless Swedish dialect 
stories,” has published five little books of 
these delightful anecdotes and is in the 
process of finishing up a sixth. Mox, who 
spent one year in Oberlin teaching in the 
department of physical education, was for 
many years before his retirement sales man- 
ager for Northrup King and Company, 
Minneapolis. He left Minneapolis for 
Florida only last fall, as a first stop on his 
eventual residence in Oberlin. “We'll swap 
Florida sun,” he told columnist Grim, “for 
a warm set of college friends.” 


in history and appreciation of music at Oberlin, and 
Conservatory librarian, 1939-1945. 
1928 

Mrs. Harold §. Ewing (MABEL L LAWLER) 
fe ently retired after seven years as accompanist for 
M B Johnson Sx hool of 
The choir has appeared 
Cleveland and has 


the Nurses Choir of the 
Nursing in Elyria, Ohio 
t mnual horal festivals in 

nted local 


concerts 


APRIL 1965 


WILLIAM LUDLOW, head of the 
ence department at Muskingum 
was guest speaker when the Ohio, 
Rotary Club presented the second in a series of 
talks on the U.S. Supreme Court and Constitution. 
Prof. Ludlow’s “The Trends in_ the 
Supreme Court.’’ He defined the Supreme Court as 
“the place where we get 
problems.”’ 


LY 29 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, director of libraries at 
the University of Colorado, dedicated the Witherill 
Learning Center in Cazenovia, N. Y., in January. 
He has been director of libraries and professor of 
library science at Colorado since 1958. 


political sci- 
College, in Ohio, 


Cambridge, 


topic was 


solutions for insoluble 


1930 Class Reunion in June 
Mark J. Staley, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E. 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 


HAROLD G. CASSIDY, professor of chemistry at 
Yale University, was at Morningside College in 
Sioux City, Iowa, for a few days in January as 
visiting lecturer. He addressed an all-school con- 
vocation, lectured before various science classes, and 


HostessEs FOR O_ymMpic GAMES. Mrs. Sarah Nagai Kusama, 


met with the Morningside chapter of Lambda Sigma 
Tau, national science fraternity. He discussed the 
relationship between science and the humanities and 
the need of communication between the two fields. 
Prof. Cassidy is a pioneer in the field of oxidation- 
reduction polymers, has lectured widely throughout 
the country, and is the author of several scientific 
publications, including a textbook. 

When the Woman’s Club of Winnetka, Ill., ob- 
served its 57th anniversary in January one of the 
featured ROBERT CROMIE, literary 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. His talk on ‘‘Books 
and Censorship’? covered the dangers and confusions 
of censorship. Cromie is the author of two books: 
The Great Chicago Fire and New Angles on Put- 


ting and Chip Shots, and has written prose and 


speakers was 


verse for several national magazines. 


PoP HH 
KENNETH H. HYLE, assistant buyer in the 


organ department of Halle’s in Cleveland, appeared 
on the third annual concert presented by the Y’s 
Men’s Club of the Southeast YMCA and Halle’s 
Hammond Organ Studios in Bedford, Ohio, on Feb. 
20. Hyle joined the event for the first time and 


offered music for relaxation. He was featured with 
Sammy Kaye’s orchestra in the late 30’s. 


"18, left, and her daughter, 


Kasuko (Mrs. Sadeo Yasukawa), right, leading pianist in Japan, learned several languages 
in order to welcome guests from different countries competing in the Olympic Games in 
Tokyo. Sarah’s husband, Shiko, left above, who died a few years ago, had been Executive 
Director of the United Nations Association and the 1954 Representative to the League of 
Nations. The picture, taken about ten years ago, in Tokyo, shows Mr. and Mrs. Kusama, 


left, with daughter and son-in-law, and their three children, Chizuko, Sadayuki and Tadashi 
? >, 


oe 


REUNION IN OBERLIN. 


°16, Mrs. F. G. Carroll (Ruby Chavalier, °20), and E. Manette Swetland, °24. 


At the Homecoming Dinner in South Hall, last October, four 
friends got together. Left to right they are: Ruth T. Forsythe, °22, Dorothy A. Bourn, 


Ruth 


Forsythe since her retirement from Oberlin College has been secretary at Camp Pemigewas- 
sett, in New Hampshire. She is spending part of the winter traveling to the West Coast 
and Hawaii. Dorothy Bourn, secretary emeritus to the Dean of Men at Oberlin, lives in 
Brecksville, Ohio, and is active in church and community work. Mrs. Carroll, also living 
in Brecksville, keeps up with her music as a teacher of piano, an accompanist, and duo 


pianist. 
New Jersey. 


1932 

Mrs. Fred King (RUTH WILLIAMS) spoke at 
the winter meeting of the Monmouth County Pan- 
hellenic Group in Little Silver, N. J., in January. 
She discussed ‘‘How High School Students Can Be 
Oriented to College and Sorority Life." Ruth is a 
member of the guidance department at Red Bank 
High School. 

Helen Mick Moore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin G. Moore (LAURA MICK) was graduated 
in 1964 from Carleton College and was married in 
September to Lowell Qwenemoen, a Carleton class- 


mate. Helen is studying library science and _ her 
husband is in medical school at the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Moore is on the faculty at the 


University of Michigan. 


1933 


ELLEN H. E. JOHNSON, professor of art, gave 
a lecture on Pop Art on Feb. 8 at the Mansfield 
Fine Arts Guild. Last September she lectured on 
Pop Art in connection with the Arts Festival, Park 
Synagogue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1935 Class Reunion in June 


Fred Hinz, president 
1182 Elbur Avenue 
Cleveland 7, Ohio 


PAUL H. CARLSON was one of 
ducting the second session in an _ eight-week 
of a Business‘Management Institute offered at Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa., in January. The topic 
was ‘Advertising and Sales Promotion.’’ Carlson is 
advertising manager at Babcock and Wilcox Co., 
Tubular Products Division, Beaver Falls. 


1936 
LEROY P. GRAF, of the history department of 


the University of Tennessee, one of the first 
faculty members to take part in an ‘‘App'e Polishing 
Session’’ at the university. This is a program 
designed to improve student-faculty relations. The 
faculty members spend a certain time in one of the 


men con- 


series 


two 


was 


lounges of the University Center to answer ques- 
tions or discuss any subject students who drop in 
may bring up. Hot chocolate is served. The com- 
mittee sponsoring the program hopes that it will 


lead to more meetings of students and faculty on an 
informal basis. 


Los7 


According to the Jan. 11 issue of Paper Week of 
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Manette Swetland is Director of Admissions at The Beard School, in Orange, 


Des Plaines, Ill., EDWARD DE JONGH, an in- 
dustrial market consultant, is writing a regular 
column called ‘‘Economic Trends.’’ He has been an 


industrial publications editor for 10 years, writing 
on economics, marketing, finance, and other business 
subjects. He was formerly associate editor for Me- 
Graw-Hill and Mactier Publishing Co. magazines. 


1938 
ALBERT B. FISHER JR. has been appointed vice 


GRANT GIVEN TO COLLEGE. 
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president for over-the-counter products and distribu- 
tion for Schering Laboratories, a division of Schering 
Corp., pharmaceutical firm, Bloomfield and Union, 
N. J. Fisher joined Schering in 1961 as marketing 
manager for over-the-counter products. He is vice 
president of the Franklin Lakes, N. J., Blood Bank 
and vice president and director of the Shadow Lake 
Club, Inc. 

In January THOMAS E. JAMES was made plant 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Division in Marion, Ohio. Previously he served 
Goodrich as plant manager at New Ulm, Minn., 
and Dubois, Pa. He has been with Goodrich since 
1941. 

PHYLLIS SELBY Tremmel, assistant professor of 
organ and theory and college organist at Colorado 
Woman's College, was organ soloist on a program 
presented there on Jan. 29 at Whatley Chapel by 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra. She appeared in 
two numbers — Concerto for Organ and Brasses, 
by Normand Lockwood, and Concerto No. 4 in F 
major for Organ and Orchestra, by Handel. Mr. 
Lockwood was a member of the Conservatory faculty, 
1932-1945, 


19s? 


In January the Elyria Savings and Trust Co. set 
loan and advisory board for its Avon 
Lake office, appointing ROBERT JENSON as one 
of the five members of the board. Jenson, an 
attorney, is judge of the Avon Lake Municipal Court. 

Early last year ROBERT R. MEIJER was given 
the job of developing international sales for Bendix 
Semiconductors. This meant several trips to Europe 
and Canada for Bob. This school year the Meijer 
family has an American Field Service Exchange stu- 
dent from Chile living with them and attending high 
school with their daughter Virginia, 

GILBERT PORSCH, instrumental music director 
at Strong Vincent High School in Erie, Pa., was in 
charge of the Western Region State Orchestra Festi- 


up a new 


val in Erie, Feb. 11-13. He is active in the com- 
munity as a performing musician, arranger, con- 
ductor, and teacher, according to the Erie Times- 
News. 


1940 Class Reunion in June 


Robert Porter, president 
83 Thomas Avenue 
Rochester 17, New York 


A concert in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in January by the 


peo 


| aa bac 
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Henry Dawes (center), director of personnel at Connecti 
cut General Life Insurance Company, holds a check for $600 donated to Oberlin Col- 
lege under the company’s matching grant plan. The grants were made for James H. 
Mills, "53 (left), and Donald D. Illig, °45, under the company’s program of Aid to 
Higher Education. Under this plan Connecticut General annually matches gifts made 
to private colleges by employees of ten years or more. 
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Wins PLace As CONCERT ARTIST. Nancy 
Brown Lassman, 51, M.A., 52, was chosen 
as one of the outstanding artists of the 
area to present a recital at the Stephen Col- 
lins Foster Memorial Hall in Pittsburgh on 
December 19. Mrs. Lassman studied with 
Elizabeth Lasley, associate professor of 
pianoforte, in Oberlin. The Pittsburgh 
Concert Society, sponsors of the concert 
series, was founded in 1943 to encourage 
the development of musical talent in the 
Pittsburgh area. This season, the twenty- 
second for the Society, the five performing 
artists were selected by Robert Hufstader, 
director of the Conservatory of Music, Rol- 
lins College. Mrs. Lassman is currently 
studying with Ferguson Webster. She has 
taught piano at Marion Junior College, 
near Roanoke, Virginia, and at the Squirrel 
Hill and East End branches of the Irene 
Kaufmann Centers. She is married to Ar- 
thur Lassman, commercial designer; they 
have two sons: Donald, 6, and David 2). 


48-voice Muhlenberg College Choir featured the 
first performance of an original work by the choir’s 
director, LUDWIG LENEL, m. Lenel is head of the 
Muhlenberg music department. A Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists, Lenel once studied or- 
gan with Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

A picture of Mrs. Elmer Nice (EILEEN MINOR) 
in her shop and a story about her appeared in the 
Bath, Ohio, Village Gazette in February. She and 
her husband have turned a hobby — making ceram- 
ics — into a thriving business. It is known as 
Jule’ene Ceramics, but now features also artificial 
flowers, ribbons and boutique supplies and ships its 
products all over the country, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, as well as to 
Canada. 


194] 

For the second time the board of education in 
Copley, Ohio, has called on KENDALL P. BRIGGS 
to finish out an unexpired term on the board. Briggs 
is an industrial engineer for Goodrich Co, in Akron, 
Ohio. He and his wife, Mrs. Mary E. S. Briggs, 
°44, live in Bath Township, near Akron. 

JOSEPH R. CREIGHTON has been named as- 
sistant general counsel in the Office of the General 
Counsel, Raytheon Co. In addition to his new duties, 
he will continue as division counsel for Missile Sys- 
tems and Space Information Systems Division, all of 
Raytheon, which he joined in 1959. 


1942 

Mrs. Jacob W. Gruber (SHIRLEY MOSKOW- 
ITZ), m, painter and sculptor, teaches in the Sat- 
urday art workshop of the Norristown, Pa., Art 
League, of which she is a past president. In January 
she presented an illustrated lecture on fresco paint: 
ing at a meeting of the League. She discussed the 
meaning, methods and history of the Gothic and 
Renaissance frescoes. 


1943 


WARREN G. SCHMOLL, director of vocal music 
at Columbia High School in Newark, N. J., has been 
made director of the Maplewood Glee Club, spon: 
wed by the Township's community recreation serv: 
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ice. He is also bass soloist at Temple B'Nai Jeshurun 
in South Orange and director of the Verona Choral 
Society, 

Mrs. Ernst Wiedmann (NORMA WIEDMANN) 
was one of three women featured in the Sandusky 
Register early in January. The three were attending 
a company meeting at the American Crayom Co. 
All are traveling consultants for the company. Nora’s 
territory covers 11 western states. The Wiedmanns 
(she and her husband have five children) live in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Her work takes her away from 
home 12 days a month, but the family have the 
domestic routine well in hand. Nora even finds it 
possible to be president of PTA. 


1945 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Donald Lyon, president 
60 South Main Street 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


The EUGENE G. GEISER family moved to 
Philadelphia last fall. Eugene is an instructor in 
accounting at Drexel Institute of Technology. Their 
only child, Albert, is five years old and in kinder- 
garten at Aronimink School. 

Mrs. Shirley E. Greene (MARY GRUBB), t, is 
minister of education at the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, N. J. Her husband is a board 
member of the United Church of Christ Homeland 


Ministries. 


1946 


Mrs. JOHANNA KAUFMANN Revers is teach- 
ing first grade in Oberlin, taking over the class of 
a teacher who resigned. 


1947 


RICHARD TAYLOR, m, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. He had been at Columbia Uni- 
versity and before that had taught at Brown Uni- 
versity. 


1948 
GEORGE M. HOWE was named director of the 


meteorological services division of the Travelers Re- 


by. 


ONE WOMAN SHOw. 


search Center, Inc., in February. He has respon- 
sibility for the Travelers Weather Service in Hart- 
ford, Conn., as well as weather forecasting activities 
in other locations around the Northeast. 


1949 
In January LESLIE BUDD JR. was named assist- 


ant underwriting manager of the Allstate Ins. Com- 
panies in Skokie, Ill. He had joined Allstate in 1959 
and became senior staff underwriter in 1961. The 
Budds (Margaret Lothrop, *51) have four sons and 
one daughter. 


1950 Class Reunion in June 
Carter Donohoe, president 
3413 E. Monmouth Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


WENDELL (DEAN) BUCKLEY received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa in January. 

DAVID W. BURGOON JR. and family left La 
Paz, Bolivia, on March 11, on transfer to Kabul, 
Afghanistan, where they expect to arrive about May 
oH be 

Mrs, John J. Little (BETTY McMULLEN) is in 
her fourth year of teaching at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University in Madison, N. J. Her subjects are 
““Money and Banking’’ and “‘Securities and Invest- 
ments.”"” John is a security analyst with Fiduciary 
Trust Co. on Wall Street and teaches through the 
New York Institute of Finance. Patsy and Jim are 
five and two respectively. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES McGRAW (PATRICIA 
COOLEY) announce the birth of their third son, 
Kevin Dale, on Nov. 3, 1964. Jim is assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at State University College at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

CHARLES PAYNE is an assistant professor at 
Montana State College in Bozeman, Mont., and 
organist for the First Presbyterian Church. 


Rede | 
Mr. and Mrs. George Alexander 
SOLMITZ) have a daughter, Rebecca, 
December. For the past six years Brigitte 
with the 


(BRIGITTE 
born last 
worked 
Boston Redevelopment Authority but is 


PS 


Mrs. Richard W. Pettit (Mary Dice, *43), is shown above with one 


of her own paintings, while two of her daughters, Lisa, 12, and Lois, 8, exhibit works of 
their own. The oldest daughter, Martha, 16, designs and makes clothes for herself and 


other members of the family. Mrs. Pettit teaches a children’s class and watercolor classes 
at the Lakewood YWCA. She is studying with Shirley Aley Campbell, well known 
Cleveland artist, and is scheduled to have a one woman show this fall at the Design House. 
Her husband, a 1944 graduate of the Oberlin Theological School, is pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Bay Village. 
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now a full-time housewife at their home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Again the Oberlin News Tribune won first place 
in general excellence in the Osman C. Hooper News- 
paper show held in Columbus, Ohio, early in Feb- 
ruary. Other awards presented to co-publishers and 
editors BRAD H. WILLIAMS and_s state senator 
Don J. Pease on behalf of the staff were: first place 
in news coverage, make-up (page design), and wo- 
men’s pages; second place in photography; and hon- 
orable mention in sports coverage. The awards were 
in the circulation category, 2,000-4,000. 


1952 

RICHARD R. BREDENBERG, t, associate pro- 
fessor of religion at Occidental College, a specialist 
in Biblical studies, was the speaker at an all-college 
Convocation at Beaver College in Pennsylvania in 
January. In the summer of 1963 he spent two 
months in Israel on a postdoctoral fellowship spon- 
sored by Hebrew Union College and the U. S. 
State Dept., attending a seminar on Near Eastern 
civilization. 

“Graduate Painting from Purdue,’* an exhibition 


shown in February at Lake Erie College in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, included works by JANE CHASE. 


Loa 


ROBERT L. BULLINGTON was named assistant 
vice president at The Cleveland Trust Co. in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He joined the bank in 1958 and has 
held various positions in the estates investment field. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Clarke (MARY GIBBON) 
and children will remain in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
until the summer of °66. John is a science special- 
ist on the Columbia team, USAID. The children are 
Martha, 6, Anne, 4, and Eric, 2. Other Oberlin- 
ians they have seen in Kabul are Mrs. J. William 
Piez (Mary Ellen Harrison, *55), Bob McClusky, 
“56, and Suzanne Langworthy, *60. 

Miss Carole Lynn Gardner of Ellwood City, Pa., 
and THEODORE M. PHIPPS were married on Feb. 
6, in the Bell Memorial Presbyterian Church in EIl- 
wood City. They are making their home in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Cleveland suburb. Ted has _ his 
M.B.A. from Harvard and his bride is a graduate 
of the Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, 
Western Reserve University. 

DAVID A. REDDING, t, pastor 
First Church (Presbyterian), East 
was guest speaker at Westminster 
service in January. 

The School of Music of George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., presented SCOTT WITHROW in 


of Historic 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
College’s vesper 


a faculty organ recital on Jan. 21 and 22. Scott, 
who has been at Peabody since 1957, gave his 
recital two nights because of the limited seating 


capacity of the chapel. In addition to his teaching, 
Scott also does considerable accompanying and _ is 
organist-choir director at Downtown Presbyterian 


Church in Madison. 


1954 


Mr. and Mrs. BRUCE C. DAUBE (Anne E. 
Vaughan, °55) with Margaret, 8, Karen, 7, and 
Bruce Jr., 4, have moved to Peoria, Ill. Bruce be- 
gan a new position there on Feb. 15 as head of the 
physical education department of the YMCA. They 
have purchased a big, old house at 1207 N. Maple- 
wood in Peoria. 

NANCY M. HALE received an M.A. degree in 
American history from Columbia University in Dec. 
1963. 


BARRY M. SHANK, assistant professor in the 
school of music at East Carolina College, Greens- 
ville, N. C., was a guest conductor for the Central 
Division of the All-State Band Clinic in Greenville 
in February. 


R. PHILIP SHOBER, t, is teaching in the edu- 
cation department at Ohio Wesleyan University in 
Delaware, Ohio. His wife. MARTHA SHOBER, t, 
was recently appointed an elementary school teacher 
in Delaware, beginning in the fall. 


1955 Class Reunion in June 


Gaius J. Slosser II, president 
2923 Huntington Road 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 


IVAN FRICK, t, m, president of Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, Ohio, was named ‘Outstanding Young 
Man of 1964’ by the Jaycees of Findlay. Pres. 
Frick’s interests and services include education, re- 
ligion, the community, and ramifications of all these. 


The News of Saginaw, Mich., reported on Jan. 
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“Mother Richards” 
1882 - 1965 


Mrs. Erwin H. Richards (MARY 
McCLELLAND RICHARDS), a resi- 
dent of Oberlin for 54 years and a 
housemother for 45 of them, died in 
Oberlin on March 3, 1965. She was 
83 years old on February 5. Mr. 
Richards, °77, died in 1928. Though 
she did not attend Oberlin College, 
Mary Richards was known to many 
Oberlin alumni and had many Oberlin 
connections. Students roomed at her 
home at 270 East College, 1919-64, 
except for 11 years, 1932-43, when 
she was director of Embassy. A great 
nephew, Bruce McClelland, °63, son 
of Raymond F., °31, was a fifth gen- 
eration Oberlinian. A _ great-grand- 


daughter, Janice Eldred, is a freshman 
at Oberlin this year. Mrs. Richards is 


survived by three daughters: Mrs. 
David Reinhardt (Dorothy, k'20) of 
Chicago, Mrs. Marjorie Ashe, °29, of 
Kirtland, Ohio, and Mrs. Bernard 
Hantower (Helen, °33) of Portsmouth, 
Ohio; two sisters, Miss Grace McClel- 
land of Philadelphia and Mrs. John 
Baldwin (Florence, Academy) of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia; a brother Stew- 
art W. of Indianapolis, who was a 
student in the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, 1912-13; six 
grandchildren and seven great-grand- 
children. Two of the grandchildren 
are Nelson Eldred, °43, of South 
Charleston, West Virgiana, and Mrs. 
R. W. Mingus (Margaret Eldred, °45) 
of East Williston, New York. 


30 a reception for Mr. and Mrs. PAGE C. LONG, 
newly appointed directors of music at First Congrega- 
tional Church there. Page directs the church's five 
choirs and two bell choirs. His wife is organist. 

Mrs. HELEN McHENRY PETERSON is now 
Mrs. Angus Shannon and living in Israel. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALAN WURTZEL (BARBARA 
GOLDSTEIN) have three children. Sharon was born 
last June. Dan is two and Judy is almost four, Alan 
recently left his private law practice to become leg- 
islative assistant to Maryland’s Senator Joseph Tyd- 
ings. Barbara is working for a doctorate in political 
science and has started on her dissertation in the 
field of urban and metropolitan problems. 


1956 

Mrs. Donald E. Anderson (BARBARA STRAUB) 
played the dedicatory recital for the new Conn 
organ in the Springfield Christian Church, Spring- 
field, Va., on Nov. 29. Barbara teaches organ, 
piano, and voice in Alexandria, Va., and is or- 
ganist and choir director of First Christian Church 
there. 

DAVID CLAUDE HOLMES received the M.A. 
in history from Western Reserve University at the 
commencement convocation on Feb. 3, 1965. 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Whortan (MARY ANN KEN- 
DALL) moved to Newport News, Va., in January. 
Her husband is aboard the new ballistic missile sub- 
marine, U.S.S. Lewis and Clark. 


1958 

Mr. and Mrs. ALAN BARKIN (Corinne Isaac, 
°60) announce the birth of Janet Louise on Jan. 12, 
1965. On May 2 Corinne will perform at Carnegie 
Recital Hall, playing works by Scriabin, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Prokofieff. This will be her second New 
York recital. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT J. CHAPMAN (Janice 
Holmes, °60) have been in Enugu, Nigeria since 


July 1964 on a two-year assignment by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Bob is a medical officer with 
the Peace Corps. The Chapmans have two sons, 
Steven Holmes, born April 13, 1962, and Scott Ed- 
ward, born May 10, 1964. DAVID and SUE JANE 


MITCHEL SMOCK are also in Enugu. Dave is 
with the Ford Foundation there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Cheshire (NANCY 
HUBBARD CHESHIRE) announce the birth of 


Beth Louise on Sept. 14, 1964. Older brother Jeff 
finds her exciting. 

The Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association presented 
WILLIAM HEILES in a piano recital in February 
at the Museum of Art auditorium, Toledo, Ohio. 
Heiles is currently an assistant professor of piano at 
Western Michigan University. His master’s and 
doctor’s degrees are from the University of Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE SLICKER (MARY LOU 
VAN NESS) announce the birth of Katherine Ellen 
on Nov. 29, 1964. 

On Feb. 13 the Rev. and Mrs. LEON TROY, ¢, 
were guests of honor at a community dinner at 
which special note was taken of his many civic serv- 
ices while pastor of the Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Sandusky, Ohio. One of the speakers was Congress- 
man Charles A. Mosher, °28. Three hundred per- 
sons attended the testimonial dinner, including busi- 
nessmen, educators, and men from service clubs. 
Troy has gone to the pastorate of Greater Second 
Baptist Church in Warren, Ohio, not to Youngs- 
town, as stated Jast month. 

STUART and CAROL VAN DYKE SMITH have 
a 14-foot, bright red sailboat that can be used all 
year round in California. They live in La Jolla. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT C. SNODGRASS (Pa- 


tricia Drapeau, °52) have four children. They are 
Eric, born in April 1964, Bradley born in No- 
vember 1962, Karen, April 1961, and Anne, No- 
vember 1959, 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT E. STELLER (JUDITH 
BAVIS) announce the birth of Christopher Barkley 
on Jan. 8. Both parents are doing part-time work 
at the University of Minnesota. 


toy, 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Rosenblatt (SUZANNE 
FREEDMAN) announce the birth of Eli Solomon 
and Joshua Avram on May 27, 1964, brothers to 
Sarah Kate, born in 1962. Adolph had a one-man 
show in a New York gallery in October. 

WADE kK. SMITH, M.D., entered the Army 
Medical Corps in January and is stationed in Turkey. 
The address for him and his wife (MURIEL ELIZ- 
ABETH HAGEN) is: Capt. Wade K. Smith, 
$5021897, Tuslog Detachment 4, APO New York 
09233. 

DAVID SWEET and family (wife, Carolina, and 
son Ben David) have moved to Bogota, Colombia. 
David is director of programs for the Community 
Development Foundation. This involves helping the 
Colombian Land Reform Institute do a land reform 
that sticks by involving farmers dynamically in the 
process. David would like to correspond with read- 
ers of the Alumni Magazine who have relevant 
ideas and experience. His address is Apartado Aereo 
14827, Bogota, D. E., Colombia. 


1960 Class Reunion in June 


John Donaldson, president 
3609 Chevy Chase Lake Drive 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


STERLING M. BOYD, m, is an instructor in 
the department of fine arts at Washington and Lee 
University in Lexington, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cowan (JOAN YAR- 
BROUGH), known professionally as Yarbrough and 
Cowan, duo-pianists, presented the American pre- 
miere of Niels Viggo Bentzon’s Symphonic Fantasy 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra with the Oklahoma 
City Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, conducting, on 
Nov. 29, 1964. This spring they have appeared in 
four European cities and will have their New York 
debut at Carnegie Hall on April 14. 


RICHARD GOLDEN is studying at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He received a master’s in music from 
Roosevelt Musical College in Chicago. In January 
he gave a program of lieder, French art songs, arias, 
and contemporary songs in the Pittsburgh Concert 
Society series. 


When the Goldovsky Opera Theater presented 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale at the Lawrence Univer- 
sity Chapel, Appleton, Wis., on Jan. 25, the con- 
ductor was ROSS REIMULLER. For the past two 
seasons he has been conductor of the Denver Lyric 
Theatre. 
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WILLIAM McC. WAITE received the Ph.D. in 
electrical engineering from Columbia University, His 
thesis, entitled ‘‘The Synthesis of Multidimensional 
Iterative Networks,’ dealt with a type of machine 
organization which is being explored in connection 
with special-purpose digital computers designed to 
solve spatial problems. Bill has been involved also 
in the design and implementation of a programming 
system for symbol manipulation to be used on the 
IBM 7094 computer. 


1961 


RICHARD MARTIN BAKER and Judith Lee 
Oswald of Shaker Heights, Ohio, were married on 
Jan. 30. Judith is a graduate of Miami University 
and is a graduate student in biology at Western 
Reserve University where her husband is a_ senior 
in the Medical School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
BOTTY) live in New 


medical social worker at 


Bennardello (LINDA J. 
Vor Gitya ss winda is a 
Roosevelt Hospital there. 


Her husband is in charge of the Teenage-Young 
Adult program at the Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
Association, 

KENNETH BURKY and his wife, Louise, are 


completing their fourth year in residence at Indiana 
University. Ken is finishing the requirements for 


Pate 


Heaps ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
Department of University School, Clevel 
school for boys. Peter, who holds an 


here with his wife, the former Wilma Odell 


the Doctor of Music degree in piano performance 
and literature. On January 13 he gave his sixth 
recital in the series of eight required for the degree. 

ROBERT C. DAVEY completed his M.A. at 
Washington University and moved to Webster 
Groves, Mo. He is teaching ancient history in the 
high school. Bob and his wife, Cynthia, have a 
son, Robert. 

NANCY DAY has a new position as assistant in 
the registrar and catalogue department of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. 

Princeton University has awarded the M.A. in 
politics to MICHAEL LIPSKY. 

Mrs. Billy Switzer (MARILYN R. DARE) was 
one of a group of pianists who presented a program 
at the Unitarian Church in Boulder, Colo., on Jan. 
31. Since going to Boulder in 1962 she has taught 
piano, played first piano for the Nomad production 
of The Medium, and accompanied various soloists 
at the University of Colorado. 

STANLEY D. WAGY, t, director of the Family 
Health Association of Cleveland, Ohio, addressed 
the Parent-Teachers Association in Wellington in 
February. 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Woehrmann (DOLORES 
DICKERSON) announce the birth of Susan Marie 


on Jan. 15. 


Peter Camp Ebbott, °50, is chairman of the English 
and, Ohio, a college preparatory independent 
M.A. degree from Harvard University, is shown 
Layng, and their three children, left to 


aLEE lick) Ci p 
right: David Peter, Jennifer Anne, and William (Wick) Camp 
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1962 


MELINDA EDWARDS appeared on the program 
of the Music Lovers’ Club of Bay Shore, N. Y., on 
Jan. 25, playing works by Schumann, Mozart, and 
Debussy. Melinda is currently working for her 
master’s at Northwestern University. 

CARL W. GETTIG is serving as tour director 
this summer for the Cultural and Castle Tour of 
Europe of Eastern Shore Travel Service, Fairhope, 
Ala. The three-week tour is scheduled June 7 - 28 
from New York City. Gettig is an optometrist in 
Foley and Robertsdale, Ala. 

DENNIS F. REDMONT has been transferred to 
Lisbon, Portugal, to head the Associated Press office 
there, effective the middle of February. 


1963 


NEAL A. DONNER is a Peace Corps Volunteer 
stationed in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

JAMES E. LOESEL is working on his master’s 
degree at Washington University in St. Louis. He 
visited Oberlin briefly in February. 

JULIA F. LOUD is a graduate student in the 
M.A.T. program at Harvard University. 

KENNETH MOSTOW and TOM ZENER are 
both enrolled in George Washington University Law 
School this year after a year of employment in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILFRED ROBERTS (Nancy 
Meisel, °61) announce the birth of their first child, 
Timothy Edward, on Jan. 28, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


1964 


After one semester of study at New York Univer- 
sity, ANDREW FISHER decided to enter a train- 
ing program for Peace Corps work in India. In 
February he began training at the University of 
Texas, learning to set up rural industries in villages. 

LUCILLE CATHERINE CHRISTIAN and James 
Frederick Fisher were married on Feb. 6 in the 
Princeton University Chapel, Princeton, N. J. 

Since last July ALICE FRY has been a library 
assistant in inter-library loans at the main library 
of the University of Washington in Seattle. She is 
becoming reacquainted with an area where she lived 
until she was eleven. Alice has been accepted for 
Peace Corps training for service in Sierra Leone, 
starting in June. 

THEODORE D. HORNER, t, was installed on 
Jan. 10 as pastor of Gethsemane Lutheran Church 
in San Diego. 

BARBARA LIMBERG is taking education courses 
at Tufts University for teaching certification and is 
doing practice teaching this semester at 
schools in the area. 

After teaching sixth grade during the first semes- 
ter in Landover Hills, Md., LINDA McMAHON, 
m, transferred to a job teaching American history 
at Marymount Junior College in Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. D. Wright Patterson (JANE E. GRIS- 
WOLD) has returned to Oberlin to finish her under- 
graduate work this semester. Her husband, Donald 
Wright Patterson, ‘60, is a photographer in Vene- 
zuela at the M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies. 

RONALD P. RAPHAEL, is teaching in a high 
school in Uyo Province, Nigeria, as a Peace Corps 
Volunteer. 

PHYLLIS ANN SCOTT has been promoted to 
the position of trade assistant in the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 

JERRY D. WHITE, t, is teaching at the Indiana 
Girls’ School in Indianapolis. He had been in Flat 
River, Mo. 

CANDACE M. 
personnel department of 
Washington, D, C 


two high 


Department 


WYMAN is working in the 
Children’s Hospital in 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


ELLA C, PARMENTER, ‘15 


1891 


PHILLIPS — Mrs. Ellsworth Washington Phillips 
(Charlotte May Chamberlain), 99, died on Novem- 
ber 26, 1964. She was born in Essex, Vermont, in 
1865. She married Ellsworth Phillips, a clergyman, 
in October, 1891. He died in 1931. Mrs. Phillips 
was a member of Park Congregational Church in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. She is survived by three 
daughters, Ruth C. and Margaret, both of Worcester, 
and Mrs, Charlotte Haslam of Medfield, Massachu- 
setts; five grandchildren and 16 great-grandchildren. 


1892 

BIBBLNS — Mrs. Albert Snell Bibbins (Doris Me- 
Master), 93, died in New York City on November 
30, 1964, following a cerebral thrombosis. She was 
born in Fort Dodge, lowa, on August 20, 1871. 
Before her marriage she taught at the Blake Normal 
School in Beatrice, Nebraska, in the public schools 
of Omaha and York, and in Boise, Idaho. She and 
Mr. Bibbins were married on January 7, 1903. He 
and their son both preceded her in death. Mrs. 
Bibbins resumed teaching in Los Angeles in 1912, 
retiring in 1935. She is survived by a nephew, 
Arthur Gaines Jr. of Flagler, Colorado. 


1895 

PROCTOR — George Pond Proctor, 91, organist 
and businessman, died in Lewistown, Illinois, on 
February 12, 1965. He had taught organ and piano 
there for thirty years and had also served in the 
family business, Charles Proctor & Son. He said 
of himself once, ““My life work has been drygoods 
business, with music and genealogy on the side.” 
He was a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Genealogy and a member of other genealogical 
societies. He was a member and trustee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Lewistown, a history of 
which he had published and where he was organist 
continuously from 1915 until 1962. Mr. Proctor 
never married. He is survived by Charles Proctor, 
°25, a nephew, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio; George P. 
Proctor, nephew and namesake; and nieces. 


1902 

PHILLIPS — Mrs. Paul John Phillips (Elizabeth 
Christine Meyers), 88, died at Sandusky Memorial 
Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio, on July 13, 1964, after 
a brief iilness. An artist, writer, and homemaker, 
she had been a lifelong resident of Berlin Heights, 
Ohio, where she was born on November 10, 1876. 
She and Paul Phillips, a real estate man, were 
married in 1905. He died in April 1950. At one 
time Mrs. Phillips was employed as a secretary to 
the editor of the Sandusky Register. She published 
articles in magazines and newspapers, including a 
series in the Ohio Farmer, accompanied by her own 
sketches. She was famous for her beautiful hooked 
rugs, including the 9x12 rug in her parlor, and for 
wall hangings, table mats, chair covers, and other 
articles, which she called paintings with rags instead 
of with oil or watercolors. Mrs. Phillips has been 
the subject of feature stories in the Chronicle Tele- 
gram, Elyria, Ohio, and the Sandusky Register. 
Twenty-five years ago she conducted a rug-hooking 
class. She and her husband raised cocker spaniels as 
a sideline hobby or business at one time. She left 
a bequest to the Berlin Township Public Library for 
the purchase of books as a memorial to her husband. 
Mrs. Phillips is survived by a nephew, Leroy Meyers 
of Berlin Heights. 


1905 


GLEASON — Miss Nancy M. Gleason, 81, a 
retired teacher, dizd on November 6, 1964, of heart 
trouble. She was a native of Batavia, New York, 
and taught in high schools in New York and Cali- 
fornia until her retirement in 1950. She was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. Miss Gleason is survived by a sister, 


Mrs. William Blockinger (Ruth Gleason, °15) of 
Beaumont, California; a niece, Mrs. Catherine B. 
Newman of Los Angeles; and a cousin, William 


Kirkwood of New York City. 


1906 
LAWRANCE — Harold Gaines Lawrance, 82, died 
on January 23, 1965, following a stroke. In recent 
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years he had lived with his daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Russell and three grand- 
children in Knoxville, Tennessee. Born in Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1882, he did newspaper work in his first 
year out of college, then turned to teaching, in 
Chicago, at Stetson University and Winona and 
Earlham Colleges, and elsewhere. In 1956 he 
moved to Knoxville, Tennessee, and taught at the 
University of Tennessee evening school until he 
retired at age 75. From then on he tutored in 
various subjects at his home until he suffered a 
heart attack at 80. He was a member of the Episco- 
pal Church and active in the local Great Books Club 
and the Browning Society. He did some free lance 
writing. Mr. Lawrance is survived by his daughter 
and grandchildren. His wife died in 1958. 


MARSH — Reverend Samuel Ferguson Marsh, 84, 
died on December 11, 1964. He was the retired 
dean of the Mississippi Baptist Seminary. He had 
retired after forty years as pastor of churches in 
Texas and several years as part-time teacher of 
Negro preachers in Mississippi. Even after retire- 
ment he continued occasionally to conduct Bible 
classes. He served the Baptist associations in various 
areas as moderator and as district vice president or 
president. In 1909 he married Flora Susana Marti. 
She died in 1956. Mr. Marsh is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. S. L. Calhoun; three sons, Samuel 
R., Harold C. of Nashville, Tennessee, and Harry 
D.; and ten grandchildren. 


PRATT — Miss Helen Steele Pratt died in a 
nursing home in Eagle Rock, California, in January 
1965. She would have been 82 years old on Jan- 
uary 26. Miss Pratt had lived in Eagle Rock since 
1914 and had become known as the ‘‘Bird Lady”’ 


because of her interest in birds. Her yard was 
designed to attract birds, with a miniature brook 
and pool. She joined the Los Angeles Audubon 
Society in 1913 and was active in support of the 
Sanctuary — now the Audubon Center of Southern 
California — at El Monte. She was secretary of 


the California Audubon Society for seven years and 
of the Junior Audubon group for 13 years. Her 
work covered the Pacific Coast and consisted of 
distributing materials, talking to children, and win- 
ning the cooperation of teachers. She instructed 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy and Girl Scouts and other 
groups in nature study. She did bird banding for 
the government and made and showed color movies 
of birds and other nature subjects. At the time of 
her death she was historian of the San Fernando 
Valley Audubon Society. Miss Pratt is survived by 
two cousins, H. P. Joy of Chapin, Illinois, and 
Richard Shaw of Tucson, Arizona. 


1907 

FROST — Mrs. Wesley Frost 
Clapp), 78, died at her home in Winter Park, 
Florida, on February 17, 1965. She was a teacher 
of English until her marriage to Wesley Frost, °07, 
on December 21, 1909. Mr. Frost was a diplomat 
in the U. S. Foreign Service so that they lived 
many years abroad. Mrs. Frost is survived by her 
husband; three daughters, Mrs, Nuala Johnson of 
Larchmont, and Mrs. Phyllis Schuckebier of Roches- 
ter, both New York, and Mrs. Sophie Craig of 
North Ridge, California; a sister, Miss Carol Clapp, 


(Mary Priscilla 


°20, of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; and eight grand- 
children, 
1908 
CHAMBERLAIN — Albert Edward Chamberlain, 


79, died on March 14, 1965, in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. He was born in Oberlin on February 26, 
1886. His grandfather was Ebenezer B. Chamber- 
lain, one of the ‘“‘Lane Seminary Rebels,’’ who grad- 
uated from Oberlin Seminary in 1838. His father, 
William B. Chamberlain, °*75, taught at different 
times in the Conservatory and the College, was the 
first director of the Glee Club, and was a member 
of the board of trustees. 


In college, Albert was a member of the Glee Club 
and was on the Varsity Debate Team. After grad- 
uating from Union Theological Seminary he spent 
several years in the YMCA, first as industrial sec- 
retary in Brooklyn, New York, and then as general 
secretary in Atlantic City. This was followed by a 


dozen years as associate national fund-raising director 
of the American Red Cross in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chamberlain is survived by his widow, the 
former Bessie Moss, of Richmond, Virginia; a 
brother, Ernest B. Chamberlain, °04, of Oberlin; 
a sister, Mrs. Mary C. Waite of Dallas, a graduate 
of the Kindergarten Training School; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs, Edward Cummiskey of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Lloyd McCall of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. His oldest brother, Frederic, °99, died 
in 1948, and his younger brother, Harold, 712, 
in 1964. 


1919 


BLAIR — Reverend William Irvine Blair, 75, was 
kiiled instantly on January 6, 1965, when he was 
struck by a truck near Marshall, Illinois. He had 
been pastor emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Charleston, Illinois, since his retirement in 1957. 
Mr. Blair was a native of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
where he was born in 1889. In 1918 he married 
Adina Malmsten, °i9, a Conservatory student. She 
died in 1964, 


Mr. Blair received his B.D. 
Cormack Theological Seminary. He was active in 
the Presbyterian Church, serving on the General 
Council of the Synod of Illinois and as its moderator 
at one time. He was an active Mason and High 
Priest, Keystone Chapter 54, Masonic Lodge, and 
chaplain of Blue Lodge. Other interests included 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Kemmerer 
Orphanage, of which he was a trustee. He is eur- 
vived by a son, Robert, of Dallas, Texas. 


in 1920 from Me- 


ZORBAUGH — Harvey Warren Zorbaugh, 68, died 
at his home in New York City on January 21, 


1965. He was a sociologist and educator who spe- 
cialized in the problems of gifted children and 
pioneered in educational television, In 1962 he 


retired from his position at New York University 
as chairman of the department of educational sociol- 
ogy and executive of the university’s communications 
arts group. He attended Oberlin College but was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University in 1922. In 
1930 he established a clinic for the social adjust- 
ment of gifted children at New York University 
because of his belief that intelligent adolescents 
needed special guidance. The clinic was limited to 
students in the highest intelligence percentile. 


Mr. Zorbaugh early saw the importance of educa- 
tional TV and produced one of the first commercial 
programs, Play the Game, based on charades enjoyed 
in the Zorbaugh home. Later he produced Quizdom 
Class, a radio quiz program with local high school 
seniors as contestants. He had made a study of 
teen-age slum gangs and was author of a book, The 
Gold Coast and the Slum, which became a standard 
sociology textbook. In the late 1940's he joined 
battle for educational TV and educational comic 
books and established a seminar on comics at New 
York University in 1947. Mr. Zorbaugh is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Geraldine Bone Zorbaugh, 
general counsel and assistant secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith, *28; a son, Harvey W. Jr.; a daughter, Miss 
Harriet Anne, °59; and two grandchildren. 


1930 


CAIRNS — Mrs. William DeWeese Cairns (Mrs. 
Bertha Noble Pope), 88, died in Toledo, Ohio, on 
November 25, 1964. For some years prior to her 
marriage to Professor Cairns in 1930, she was direc- 
tor of Cranford and Noble, dormitories for women 


at Oberlin. Following his retirement in 1939 they 
lived chiefly in California. Mr. Cairns died in 
1955. Mrs. Cairns traveled widely and_ studied 


stained, glass, accumulating excellent slides to illus- 
trate the style and techniques of the stained glass 
windows of some of the famous European cathedrals. 
In 1953 she gave one of the Baldwin lectures on 
the subject in the Allen Art Building. Mrs. Cairns 
is survived by a daughter, Ella Noble Pope, °27, of 
Beverly Hills, California; a son, William H. Pope, 
21, of Toledo, Ohio; a sister, Mrs. W. D. Camp- 
bell (Mary Noble, °07) of Minneapolis; a brother, 
Perry A. Noble; and a nephew, Perry A. Noble 
liye 
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The Alumni Board — The Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College 


Officers: Terms expire December 31, 1966 


Mark J. Staley, °30, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 44124 
Virginia Long McKay, 51 (Mrs. G. Robert), 
vice president 
1609 Stony Run Drive, Wilmington 3, Del. 
William L. Mezger, °38, treasurer 
301 West David Road, Kettering, Ohio 45429 


Alumni-Elected College Trustees: Terms expire 


Russell W. Jelliffe, “14, December 31, 1965 
12427 Fairhill Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44120 

Bernard L. Gladieux, °30, December 31, 1966 
3 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale, ‘Ye 

Kathryn Louise Hopwood, °30, December 31, 
Hunter College, New York 21, ye 


1967 


James W. Wickenden, 28, December 31, 1968 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
Charles A. Mosher, '28, December 31, 1969 


410 Cannon Office Bldg. ° Washington 2a Da GC. 
Carl T. Rowan, °47, December 31, 1970 
2832 Ellicott St. N.W., Washington eG HEE ABE 


Chairman of the Alumni Fund: Term expires 


June 30, 1967 
Wallace G. Anderson, *44 
6616 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, 


Ohio 
Terms expire December 31, 1965 


Margot Loungway Drekmeier, °53 (Mrs. Charles) 
831 Sutter Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ruth Peal Graf, °37 (Mrs. LeRoy P.) 
R.D. No. 10, Little Switzerland Rd., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles W. Jones, °26 
766 Spruce St., peeey 7, Calif. 
Blia C, Parmenter, : 
144 E. College St. eA * Obedtin. Ohio 
Philip S. Thomas, *50 
c/o Ford Foundation, Box 7282, Karachi, Pakistan 


1966 


Members-at-large: 


Terms expire December 31, 

Thomas Boardman, °39 

8447 Spring Mill Court, 
James F, Fixx, °57 

33-16 81st St., Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. 
Donald M. Love, *16 

460 E. College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Constance D. Sherman, °30 

21 Iowa Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 11020 
Anne Heitkamp Wolf, °51 (Mrs. Arthur D.) 

16 Brace Road, Newington, Hartford 11, Conn. 


Terms expire December 31, 1967 
Frances Church Van Pelt, °23 (Mrs. J. Robert) 
1400 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 
Barbara Booth Saint, *42 (Mrs. William S.) 
R.D. 2, Box 333, Dutch Rd., Fairview, Pa. 
Paul M. Titus, °26 
P.O. Box 168, Gambier, Ohio 
Martin A. Hamburger, 49 
4403 Centre Ave., Apt. C-4, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Frances Kaplan, °61 
450 Edgewood Ave., New Haven 11, 


Indianapolis 60, Ind. 


Conn. 


Class Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 
Norman B. Miller, °33, past chairman, 1965 
3651 Norwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44122 
Kenneth E. Schroder, °54, rahe 1966 
George School, George School, 
Alfred Van Horn, II, °46, Peaeen: elect, 1967 
337 Nassau St., Park Forest, Ill. 


Club Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 


Lee Barr Wright, °45 (Mrs. C. Robert), 
past chairman, 1965 
427 Pamela Court, Poland, Ohio 


Murray Lloyd), 
chairman, 1966 
329 Rivard, Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 

James W. Moore, °47, chairman-elect, 
6002 Dempsey St., McLean, Va. 


Vivian Hanford Davis, hs (Mrs. 


1967 


Student Representative 
Timothy U. 


Craine, '65, president, Student Council 

Exoffico 

Charles F. Isackes, °38, Director of Development, 
Oberlin College ; 

Richard F. Seaman, °55, Executive Assistant to the 
President, President's Office 
Oberlin College 

Jane Boggs Anderson, M.R.E., °55 (Mrs. 
Graduate School of Theology 


David L.) 


Employed Officers 


Edward $. Tobias, °52, Executive Director and 
Assistant to the President for Alumni Affairs 
editor, Alumni Magazine, and Assistant 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


APRIL 1965 


FROM THE OBERLIN REVIEW 


Students are saying 


Civil Rights Protests 


Protests in defense of civil rights 
stole most of the headlines of The 
Review during March, in which dem- 
onstrations in Alabama focused the 
attention of the nation upon the plight 
of the Negro in the South. Five Col- 
lege students, including Alexander 
Jack, °67, from Scarsdale, N. Y., one 
of the issue editors of The Review, 
joined the demonstrators in Selma and 
brought back first-hand reports that 
The Review printed in detail, along 
with photographs taken by Jack. Ac- 
cording to Eric Jacobs, °67, from Long 
Island, N. Y., another of the Selma 
demonstrators, “the power of non- 
violence is the most effective weapon 
of the civil rights movement.” Jacobs 
said that the police “expected us to 
come at them with guns, knives, and 
clubs,” but that when this did not 
happen “they stopped their attacks.” 


Marchers in Cleveland 


The Review also reported that some 
200 students of the College and the 
Graduate School of Theology partici- 
pated in a march in Cleveland Public 
Square March 10 in protest of police 
brutality in Selma, urging protection 
of Negro citizens there. Council pres- 
ident Timothy Craine, 65, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., The Review noted, had 
received a telegram from Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., calling for “sympathy 
demonstrations” by college students in 
response to the “vicious maltreatment 
of the defenseless citizens of Alabama.” 
The Review also noted that the Col- 
lege faculty had voted unanimously 
to send telegrams to President Johnson 
and various Congressmen “protesting 
the unprovoked police brutality in 
Selma” and urging “Federal protec- 
tion of Negro citizens to obtain their 
voting rights.” 


March on Washington 


Marchers in Washington, D. C., on 
March 12, The Review indicated, were 
swelled by a delegation of 120 College 
and Theolog students, who left Ober- 
lin by bus and car late Thursday night, 
March 11, and returned Saturday, 
March 13. The demonstration, spon- 


sored by the National Council of 
Churches, visited Congressmen at the 
Capitol “to convince them to pressure 
for federal intervention in Alabama.” 
They joined other delegates to picket 
the White House on March 12. 


Tappan Square Service 


On Friday, March 19, several hun- 
dred College students joined Oberlin 
townspeople in a memorial service on 
Tappan Square for the Rev. James 
Reeb, Jimmy Lee Jackson, and other 
civil rights workers killed in the South 
in recent weeks. After a brief devo- 
tional service at the Memorial Arch 
the group marched in silence around 
Tappan Square, “not as a demonstra- 
tion or a protest” but, as the Rev. 
Frederick Schumacher, minister of 
First Church, indicated, “to give the 
community an opportunity to express 
their feelings for civil rights martyrs.” 


Protest Vietnam Bombing 


Bombing of North Vietnam brought 
a protest from some 35 College stu- 
dents, mostly freshmen, who joined a 
nationwide campus protest movement 
by engaging in a 48-hour hunger fast. 
“The main objective,” according to 
Susan Susman, 68, Great Neck, N. Y., 
one of the organizers of the fast, was 
“to heighten awareness of the Vietnam 
problem.” The fasters provoked re- 
actions from other students, some of 
whom, according to The Review, 
“threw food at two participants of 
the fasting group” in South Hall. 


Student Congress 


On Sunday, March 13, Pete Guest, 
63, returned to the campus to give 
the keynote address to the Student 
Congress, made up of some 280 dele- 
gates, who had been working for weeks 
preparing resolutions “calling for im- 
portant changes in the power struc- 
ture, building programs, social rules, 
and educational policy of the College.” 
Headed by Tim Craine, Congress 
president, the students sought an 
audience with the Board of Trustees 


at their meeting in Oberlin’ on 
March 27. M.S. ASS 
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S pecial Events 


Jung 11 
Half-Century Club Dinner 


JuNE 12... AALUMNIT Das 
Symposium 
Alumni Golf Tournament 
Alumni Luncheon 
President's Reception 
Women’s Dinner and Men’s Dinner 
Campus Illumination 
Reunioning Class Parties 


June 13 


Services in the Local Churches 
Reunioning Class Dinners 
Baccalaureate 


JuNE 14 


132nd Annual Commencement 


Reunion of Classes 1900, °05, °10, 
ples e206 25. 30S 5 ee 
450.5 8 OU anda ion, 


The Oberlin College Commencement Bulletin, containing infor- 
mation and reservation forms, will be mailed to you on May 1. 


